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PRUSSIA AND THE SMALL STATES. 


AS the word “ progress ” an equivalent in the German lan- 
guage P Many would have replied in the negative before the 
Bohemian campaign. And now that the Bohemian campaign 
has changed the tone of general opinion, the same people are 
beginning to wonder at the apparent relapse of the Prussian 
Government into its old sluggishness. ‘To our mind this 
relapse is but apparent, and the appearance is not justified. 
The dead ride quick, but the living ride quicker. We have 
merely to watch the course of events as communicated by Mr. 
Reuter, and to compare it with the history of Germany since 
1848, if we would judge of the speed that has been imported 
into German politics by Count Bismarck. Scarcely is the 
war over before the war coniributions are levied. One day a 
deputation from Hanover comes to implore mercy, and the next 
day the Prussian Chambers pass the law for the annexation 
of Hanover. The fate of Schleswig-Holstein, which has been 
so long in the balance, is at last summarily decided; and 
the two Duchies, which have weighed like a nightmare for the 
last eighteen years on writers and politicians, are, we hope, to 
settle down into obscurity. Even Austria has profited by the 
lesson taught her, and is reducing her army with greater speed 
than she ever brought it into battle. We may at length have 
some hope that the value of time will be recognised in Germany ; 
that action will not be delayed till it is too late to act; and 
that reforms will not be discussed over and over again, till their 
necessity is recognised and their adoption has been super- 
seded. There are many reasons for such speed in the present 
position of affairs. Count Bismarck has to strike the iron 
while it is hot; he has to bring round his royal master to 
many projects which the King would disapprove of in his 
calmer moments, but which are forced upon him by recent 
victories. The language of King William to the advocates of 
King George was generally scrutinized in England as bearing 
on a new theory of Providence, when it was more significant of 
a new theory of divine right. We have long since heard that 
Providence was on the side of great battalions; but William I. 
has added a further meaning to the mot of Frederick II. The 
great battalions are now to have allotted to them the task of 
reviewing the decisions of that divinity which hedges kings. 
Divine right is good for the conqueror, but it ceases with a 
defeat. There is too much subtlety in this theory for it to 
have originated in the mind of a sergeant-major, and we can see 
that Count Bismarck has yielded to the view of divine right, so 
as to enrich it by a new reading. When George ITI. had partly 
recovered from one of his attacks, and his Ministers were very 
anxious to show that he had completely recovered, the only 
obstacle to his reading the King’s Speech was that, at the end of 
every sentence he interpolated the word “peacock.” He was 
deaf to all remonstrances, and the Ministers were beginning to 
despair. At last one suggested to his Majesty that the word 
peacock was a fit and proper ending to every sentence, only it 
was to be spoken so that no one could hear it. The result was 
that George III. read the King’s Speech with the most perfect 
success, and it was noticed as a great improvement on his 
former reading that he paused at the end of each sentence, 
Count Bismarck is the King of Prussia’s peacock. But King 
William is not the only cause of Count Bismarck’s rapidity. 
There can be little doubt that unless North Germany is con- 





solidated before a new enemy can come into the field, a real 
union of Germany may be effectually delayed. After making 
one request and being repulsed, the Emperor of the French is 
scarcely the man to submit tamely to the worst disgrace that 
has befallen him since his period of systematic failure. Nor 
are the domestic difficulties of North Germany to be made light 
of, especially with the more or less avowed hostility of the 
Southern States ready to become active but content to 
smoulder. Opinion in Bavaria is by no means unanimous on 
the subject of a united Germany. There is even yet a party 
opposed to all union. There is a very strong party opposed to 
the predominance of Prussia. Both these parties have been 
somewhat driven into the background by the Prussian victory, 
as we saw by the motion for alliance with Prussia in the Lower 
House of the Bavarian Diet. But the late demonstration of 
Hanoverian loyalty will do something to revive those local 
jealousies in a country which is more personally loyal than 
Hanover, more alive to its own importance in Germany, and 
more reluctant to succumb to a Power which it looks upon as 
half a stranger. 

The debates in the Prussian Chamber show that on the 
point of unity or annexation, Count Bismarck has nothing to 
fear from those who were his worst opponents. It may seem 
strange that a man who was so generally detested a short time 
ago should now, not only enjoy so much popularity at home, 
but should have risen all of a sudden into a statesmanlike repu- 
tation. It is not often that a man lives down an unenviable 
notoriety, or passes while he is alive through that process of 
whitewashing which comes so natural to subsequent historians. 
We have seen Judas Iscariot, Pontius Pilate, Richard IIL., 
and Henry VIII. rehabilitated, but in no case was the reha- 
bilitation complete or general. In spite of Archbisho 
Whately, M. Rénan, and Mr. Froude, most people retain 
their old aversion for Pilate and Judas, and children are still 
taught the legend of “Killey-wifey.” It is different with 
Count Bismarck, and we think this fact alone ought to prove 
the wide existence of sympathy with the cause of German 
unity. Men must have short memories indeed to forget how 
the Prussian Constitution was violated; how the taxes were 
levied without the necessary consent of the Chambers; how 
the censorship was established in the teeth of two direct pro- 
hibitions of it; how deputies were made answerable to the Jaw, 
though their words were expressly privileged. Even the con- 
stant reiterations of the Prussian press, the Prussian King, 
the Prussian Minister, cannot drive out of our minds the 
distinct and formal conviction that Prussia, not Austria, was 
the aggressor. Yet, no sooner had Prussia declared that she 
was fighting for German unity, and Austria had contmitted 
herself to the cause of the dynasties, than all these offences were 
condoned, and Prussia was accepted as the champion of the 
people against its kings, although at home she had made the 
King prevail over the people. Some of our Conservative con- 
temporaries went so far as to advocate the continuance of 
Bismarckian policy as the only hope for Germany. The German 
Liberals, it was said, would never have brought about the unity 
they had so long been discussing. If the work was left to 
them, even now’ they would ruin ‘all that has been done, and 
would throw back affairs into anarchy.’ It never struck the” 
Tory defenders of forcible annexation that the reason why the 

Liberals of Germany had never succeeded was” because 
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were too scrupulous. They wished their scheme to be perfect 
before it was put in operation. They wanted to hear all 
parties, to discuss all objections, to satisfy all claims, to let all 
rights be represented. Their revolution was to be made, not 
with rose-water, but with ink and paper. It was not their 
wish to sweep away all abuses, and all that was attached to 
abuses, in one August night, as in the first French Revolution. 
And because they were not ready for violence, they failed to 
win the admiration and the abuse of Conservative critics. But 
Count Bismarck, who united himself to the Prussian Con- 
servatives till he stood no longer in need of them, who effected 
a revolution while pretending to be the champion of order, and 
swept away small dynasties in order to strengthen a great one, 
is taken at his word by the Tories, and at his deeds by the 
Liberals. To the latter, it is enough that he has done the 
work which they wanted to be done. He has put an end to 
the small States, which, as the democratic deputy, Waldeck, 
said, were the cancer of Germany. But this by itself would 
not suffice for the Tories, and they fortunately discover that, 
while doing Liberal work, he has made war on Liberal prin- 
ciples, and has effected a project instead of deliberating on its 
justice. We cannot say that our own opinion of the justice of 
the Prussian cause has been in the least altered by the issue of 
the war. In one respect we were probably mistaken. Till the 
last moment we could hardly believe that Prussia would fairly 
and openly take up a position as leader of the cause of unity, 
and would fight against Austria and the dynasties. We rather 
expected that if anything came of the strife between the two 
great Powers, it would be an unconscious and reluctant enlisting 
of Prussia in favour of German unity. Of course, we were from 
the first prepared for the struggle being one for preponderance 
in Germany, since that has been the tendency of affairs from 
the time of Prussia’s rise to independence. But we could not 
expect that King William would be swayed as he has been by 
his Minister, or rather that his Minister would have the courage 
to exert his influence in that direction. Now that things have 
been brought to such a pitch, it is too late for the King to 
retract, and it seems plain that he has made up his 
mind to persevere. The course marked out before Prussia is 
difficult and beset with dangers; but King and people are at 
last unanimous, and their unanimity must prevail over the 
suspicion excited by their former dissensions, and over the 
half-heartedness of provincial loyalty. 








MAZZINTI-ISM. 


THERE are some men who can lay a foundation-stone, but 
are utterly incapable of rearing an edifice; who can be the 
pioneers of a great cause, but who cannot conduct it to a 
successful result; who are earnest, self-devoted, and single- 
minded, but whose fate, fault, or misfortune it is incessantly to 
thwart that which they are most anxious to promote. Such a 
man is Signor Mazzini. It would be unjust to deny that he 
has done much for Italy, and that in many respects he deserves 
well of her. The late Count Cavour acknowledged, in the 
most ungrudging terms, that to him it is mainly due that the 
idea of a united Italy took firm hold on the national mind, and 
that the national aspirations were kept steadily fixed in this 
direction through long days of dire oppression and of hopeless 
gloom. Most of thosé who have since been conspicuous in the 
service of their country were once his pupils or associates. It 
has often been said—but the charge is unfounded—that he 
shrank from sharing the dangers into which he thrust others. 
He has been not less resolute in action than in thought; and 
yet the melancholy end of all that he has done and suffered for 
the sake of Italy is that he finds himself at last a voluntary 
exile from her shores. We cannot help regretting this result, 
although we are not at all astonished at it. The truth is, 
that as a politician Signor Mazzini has always been the most 
impracticable and wrongheaded of men. The intensity of his 
convictions, the fanatical fervour with which he has pursued a 


dreamy and mystical ideal, the egotism which has sustained | 
him under difficulties and trials that would have broken down | 
a weaker man, have incapacitated him from seeing things as | 
they are, from adapting himself to the course of events, from | 


bringing himself into anything like harmony with a 
world which is as different as light from darkness 
to that in which he first began to conspire. As he 
was, when the Austrian authorities ruled in all the petty 
States of North Italy, and the Kingdom of Sardinia was a 
stronghold of absolutism, so he is now when everything else 
is changed. He has spent a life in trying to force not only his 
own country, but Europe, into a particular groove, and now, 
in his old age, he is obliged to confess that his attempts have 





_ without the slightest sacrifice of territory on their part. 


resulted in nothing but failure. Of course, hedoes not acknow- 
ledge that it is he who has failed or has jbeen in the wrong. 
He has replied to the offered amnesty, which would have 
allowed him to return to Italy, by a fierce invective against 
all that has been accomplished of recent years, and against the 
peace which has just put his country in possession of Venetia. 
It is nothing to hear that Italy is free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic—with the exception of Rome, from which the 
French are about to retire. Uniting itself under a king of 
the House of Savoy, is rather a reproach than a gain. To 
his distempered mind, the country which most people are 
disposed to congratulate upon the unexampled good fortune 
which in the course of a few years has converted the “ mere 
geographical idea ” of Metternich into a nation, is on the brink 
of ruin. And to crown all, he actually demands that an im- 
placable war should be waged against Austria for the posses- 
sion of the outlying districts of the Trentino, the Upper Friuli, 
Trieste, and Istria. Because the Italians have some portion 
of common sense, because they content themselves—although, 
perhaps, somewhat unwillingly —with what they have got, 
instead of risking all on the chance of gaining a few bits of 
territory which are by no means necessary for their national 
life or their national security—he casts them off as a people 
dishonoured and degraded, by a guilt and a cowardice so deep 
and ignominious that he cannot sully himself by coming 
amongst them. 

There is, we are happy to say, no chance of this furious 
tirade producing the slightest effect. ‘There was a time when 
Mazzini had a considerable influence in Italy, but that time is 
past. He gained his power because a down-trodden and 
oppressed people were ready in their despair to listen to any 
one who promised them a better future, and to adopt any 
means which he told them were likely to relieve their desperate 
condition. They were obliged to conspire, because they had no 
means of expressing their opinion or attaining their ends. 
They may be excused if, in such days, they listened even to 
those monstrous pleadings in favour of tyrannicide which 
Mazzini’s casuistical art invested with considerable specious- 
ness, and to the practical application of which he lent his 
sanction in at least one unhappy instance. Nor is it wonderful 
that they should have suffered themselves, still more frequently, 
to be led into rash and absurd enterprises without counting 
the cost or considering the chances of success. But they 
know better now. To a people which is, and feels itself to be, 
in possession of solid freedom—which sees that it has steadily 
advanced in prosperity and power during the last few years, 
and now finds itself on the very brink of realizing its most 
sanguine hopes,—there is no charm in conspiracy, there is no 
attraction in fighting for mere chimerical ideas ; there is insanity, 
or something like it, in the proposition that they should 
commit themselves recklessly to a war not only with Austria 
but with France, for the sake of obtaining that which is either 
of little value or is certain to fall into their hands by simply 
waiting for it a very short time. Moreover, the events of the last 
few years have signally discredited Mazzini in the eyes of his 
countrymen, With insignificant exceptions, they all recognise 
the fact that it is to the policy of Cavour, and to the honesty 
of Victor Emmanuel, that they owe their independence and 
their liberty. They do not forget that on every occasion Mazzini 
did all in his power to thwart the great Minister; and that it 
is not his fault if the solid, practical, and, as it has turned 
out, eminently successful attempt to unite the whole country 
round the House of Savoy, and upon the solid basis afforded 
by Sardinia, was not abandoned or frustrated in favour of a 
wild scheme for creating a republic, with Rome for its capital. 
No doubt they have smarted and still smart under the in- 
fluence of France, and bitterly resent the price which Louis 
Napoleon exacted for his assistance in 1859. But they have 
too much good sense not to be aware that if the cession of 
Savoy and Nice was a heavy price to pay, they nevertheless 
received more than value for it. Mazzini may have confidence 
in what he calls “ideas” ; he may be prepared to hurl undis- 
ciplined levies of volunteers against armies like those of France 
and Austria; but his countrymen have learned by sad expe- 
rience that neither “ ideas” nor volunteers are of much use 
against well-disciplined troops and powerful artillery. The 
events of 1849 proved that they could not alone successfully 
contend with Austria, and that by this case it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the aid of France must be secured on such terms 
as she was willing to accept. However unfortunate it may 
have been, there was nothing like shame in surrendering one 
small province in order to obtain the liberation of the best part 
of the kingdom. Still less can there be any disgrace in that 
recent alliance with Prussia which has given them Venetia 
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Italians must be aware that all this has been accomplished, not | The religions zeal of the Muscovite masses has for genera- 


by following but by rejecting the advice of the man who did more 
than any other to cause the failure of the rising in 1848 by 


folly even more stupendous than any to which he has heretofore 
committed himself. 

It is probable, and we shall be heartily glad if it is the 
case, that we have heard the last of Mazzini as a political 
personage. He is now deprived even of such influence as he 
might derive from what he calls his “martyrdom.” If he is 
an exile, it is by his own choice. If he suffers, it is because 
he will not bow his pride, and put up with the disappointment 
of seeing that others have conferred upon Italy the happiness 
which he desired to give her, and have accomplished the object 
by means very different from those which he wished to employ. 
There will no longer be any false halo round his name, and 
nobody will, therefore, be blinded by that to the intrinsic 
absurdity of his political system. It is difficult to believe 
how any man could in these days conceive it possible to 
organize Europe into a system of federated republics; still less 
how he should think it practicable to attain that result by a 
network of secret societies and hidden conspiracies. But one 
has only to read Mazzini’s books to see that the notion of the 
possible or the practicable never entered into his mind. He 
evolved his political system as the German did his cameleopard 
—out of the depths of his moral consciousness; his powerful 
imagination invested the miserable agencies at his command 
with an appearance of power; and it must be confessed that 
his delusion on this point was fostered by the panic-terror with 
which he inspired almost every sovereign and government in 
Europe. He could hardly help believing in himself, when he 
knew that the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Austria 
trembled at his name. Mazzini, in fact, represented for 
a time the vague but deep discontent—the bitter hatred 
of the governed for their governors—which then pervaded 
Europe. He accomplished nothing, it is true; but he 
had always a conspiracy on the anvil; and when men 
can do nothing else, the wildest conspiracy is a source of hope. 
Now although the state of things on the Continent is still far 
from satisfactory, it can hardly be denied that it has con- 
siderably improved. At any rate if nothing else is changed, 
there is a marked advance in the political education of those 
whom the people accept as their leaders. There may be a 
tendency towards democracy, but it is not democracy of the 
Mazzinian pattern. Its ideal may be less elevated, but its 
aims are far more practical and far more limited. This, at all 
events, seems to be seen pretty clearly, that with such standing 
armies as are at present on foot in all the European States, it 
is in vain to attempt the subversion of thrones by the sub- 
terranean burrowings of a few score exiles and a few hundreds 
or thousands of affiliated members of some mysterious order or 
society. Such oppression as now prevails is scarcely anywhere 
so intense as to drive men to dash their heads madly against 
stone walls, or to seek for consolation in laying out plans of 
impossible States. Even those who suffer have learnt that 
they can only bring about better times by using circumstances, by 
accepting opportunities, and by putting up with compromises; 
and that perverse attempts to impose arbitrarily-constructed 
systems on countries which are not fit for them, do not want 
them, or cannot obtain them, must ever result in disaster and 
failure. That being the case, Mazzini and Mazzini-ism may be 
numbered with the things of the past. The “great con- 
spirator” is now as harmless as he was ever mischievous. 








RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Ix the fourth chapter of Mr. Kinglake’s history of the 
“Invasion of the Crimea,” he gives a succinct but masterly 
view of the motives, objects, and tendencies of the habitual 
policy of Russia in her relations with Turkey. We will try to 
repeat it in a few words. The inhabitants of a region of 
almost perpetual snows naturally covet a resting-place in lands 
of roses and sunshine. The seaboards and ports which the 
Russians possess upon the Euxine tempt them to desire the 
apparently not difficult acquisition of those straits which 
command an entrance to all the happiest and most historic 
shores of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and open a pathway even 
to the Atlantic and the remotest West. The Russian aris- 
tocracy have much talent for diplomacy and have acquired 
great experience in it, and in nothing have these qualifications 
been more frequently exercised or more conspicuously dis- 
played than in the negotiations and intrigues whose object 
has been to realize, more or less speedily, this cherished idea. 


tions set strongly in the same direction. 


| infidels, sympathy with the oppressed millions of their fellow- 
exciting the people of Milan against Charles Albert ; and they | 


are not likely to listen to him now when he counsels an act of | 




















Hatred of the 


Christians, the indignant sense of the desecration which 
the city of Constantine and the church of St. Sophia 
have suffered so long, have served to stimulate and 
ennoble the national longing. To the thoughtful and 


| politic few, the possession of the Golden Horn opens a 


promise of wealth and empire. To the one-ideaed and 
enthusiastic millions, it seems an end worth fighting for, to 
lift the Cross once more over the domes and towers from 
which it was pulled down. The sovereigns of Russia them- 
selves have had much ado to resist and control this mastering 
impulse of their subjects, and the Emperor Alexander I. 
believed that he stood alone in his opposition to the prevailinz 
idea. The gain would, no doubt, be great; but, besides the 
risk that must be run in striving for such a prize, some of 
the obvious consequences of success were such as to make one 
pause before attempting the enterprise. The commanding 
position of Constantinople forbad it to be less than the 
capital of any empire to which it might belong. To govern it 
and the provinces of which it would be the centre from 
St. Petersburg would plainly be impossible. It would be no 
less impossible to govern the Northern provinces of Russia 
from Constantinople. Dismemberment instead of aggrandise- 
ment might, therefore, be the result to the Russian empire of 
this enormous conquest. This thought has made the rulers 
of Russia irresolute, though never careless or inactive, in the 
prosecution of the national idea. But their irresolution has 
generally vanished whenever the obstacles to conquest have 
seemed to lessen, and especially whenever it has seemed pro- 
bable that other great Powers of Europe would not combine in 
resisting the policy of Russia in this direction. 

It is unnecessary to point out here how completely this view 
is sustained by a consideration of the events which preceded 
the Crimean war; but we have thought it well to give this 
rapid réswmé of Mr. Kinglake’s remarks, because the time 
seems to have come once more when Russia is in a position in 
which she finds herself impelled to fresh aggressions on the 
integrity of the Ottoman dominions. We find it announced in 
a Russian journal of authority and influence that, “as the 
settlement of Europe made in 1815 has been completely upset, 
there is no reason why Russia should be bound by the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856; that the Black Sea must be free to her 
again, and that the injurious obligations imposed on her by a 
coalition of the Western Powers are no longer binding.” It 
is believed that an authoritative declaration of the intention of 
the Russian Government to treat the Treaty of 1856 as waste 
paper (fit to be consigned to the same basket as the Treaties 
of 1815 and the Treaty of Zurich of 1859) has been issued 
from the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, and wil! soon 
emerge into publicity. Russia considers that “the robber’s 
simple plan” has practically superseded the old public 
law of Europe. The “strong hand” settled the question 
of Schleswig-Holstein. A happy adventure exploded the 
newest arrangement as to the government of the Danubian 
Principalities. “ Blood and iron” have discrowned the 
King of Hanover, the Kurfiirst of Hesse, the Duke of 
Nassau, and some inferior potentatule, and have remorse- 
lessly annexed, absorbed, appropriated, and made away 
with property of all sorts, real and personal, territory and 


| thalers, thorough-bred horses and merino sheep, beeves, boats, 


| and bottles of wine. 





King William of Prussia is, in fact, the 
grandest Rob Roy in history. His Imperial nephew in the 
North objects, perhaps, to some of these proceedings, and, as 
far at least as the sheep-stealing is concerned, would not con- 
descend to imitate them ; but, having immense resources of & 
predatory character in Cossacks, Bashkirs, and barbarians in 
general, it cannot be supposed that his interests, upon the 
whole, are likely to suffer by his conforming to the precedents 
with which recent occurrences have so copiously supplied. 
Therefore the Treaty of Paris is a document with which the 
Emperor of the French, or, for the matter of that, the Harl of 
Clarendon (who put his name to it), is perfectly at liberty to 
light his cigar. At the worst, it merely snubbed Russia, but: 
it never practically diminished her power. She has nowa mind 
not only to wipe out the insult, but to take satisfaction for it 
in the shape of substantial increase of territory and authority. 
Who is to say hernay? Not effete, insolvent, helpless Turkey. 
Not crippled, broken, friendless Austria. Not Prussia, busy in 
storing up and guarding her recent acquisitions, and not dis- 
posed to risk the loss of them by any chivalrous efforts to 
sustain a doomed and tottering empire. Not England, probablyy 
sticking so fast to her counter and her commerce, and uncertain 
whether her forces are sufficient to protect her interests. 
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Not even France, discomfited in America and crestfallen in 
Europe, not prepared for any war, and, if for any, first of all 
with that upstart Power which has made her cease to be la 
grande nation. And if Russia fears no other Power indi- 
vidually, much less does she apprehend any possible danger 
from the exceedingly improbable combination of even any two 
of their number. ‘Therefore she encourages the insurgent 
Candiotes to persevere. Therefore she troubles the status quo 
in the Principalities by stirring up among the Moldavian 
countrymen of Cowno a spirit of hostility to Charles of 
Hohenzollern. Servia is supplied by her with rifled cannon, 
and Montenegro, Albania, and Bulgaria, are kept all alive. 
Large bodies of troops are massed at Kharkoff—a point from 
which they can be conveniently moved to many important 
positions. The railways from Kiew to Lemberg, Odessa, and 
Balta, are to be completed early in 1867. 

Russia has not right on her side, but we can hardly say that 
she has not reason. “ When a wrong,” says Mr. Kinglake, in 
the second chapter of the work we have already referred to, 
“is being done against any State, great or small, when that 
wrong in its present or ulterior consequences happens to be 
injurious to one of the five great Powers; and, finally, when 
the great Power so injured is competent to wage war with fair 
hopes, then Europe is accustomed to expect that the great 
Power which is sustaining the hurt will be enlivened by the 
smart of the wound, and for its own sake, as well as for the 
public weal, will be ready to come forward in arms, or to 
labour for the formation of such leagues as may be needed for 
upholding the cause of justice. If a Power fails in this duty 
to itself and to Europe, it suddenly becomes lowered in the 
opinion of mankind, and happily there is no historic lesson 
more true than that which teaches all rulers that a moral 
degradation of this sort is quickly followed by disasters 
of such a kind as to be capable of being expressed 
in arithmetic, and of being in that way made clear 
to even the narrowest understanding.” But even if we 
admit every syllable of what is here so fairly stated, it would 
be so hard to accuse Russia of wrong in certain conceivable 
cases of war declared by her against Turkey, it would be so 
hard to induce, under present circumstances, England or France 
to interfere effectively (though the “wrong” in its “ ulterior 
consequences” might be very injurious to both), it would be so 
hard to form, on any side or all sides, “ such leagues as may 
be needed, that we are much more likely to see one or more of 
the once great Powers of Europe not only “ lowered in the 
opinion of mankind,” but als» finding their moral degradation 
followed by the arithmetical lesson referred to above, than to 
witness any effort made, singly or in combination, to arrest the 
aggressive course upon which Russia seems prepared to enter. 
We have more than once recently given our own views of the 
Turkish question, which are certainly neither Muscovite nor 
Ottoman, but we have little hope of seeing them realized in 
the face of that practical reductio ad absurdum to which 
diplomacy has brought Europe at the present moment. 








MR. GLADSTONE AT SALISBURY. 


ADDRESSING a meeting in Salisbury, it was only natural that 
Mr. Gladstone should commence his speech by pronouncing a 
panegyric upon the late Sidney Herbert. There was, indeed, 
more than mere local appropriateness in introducing by such a 
reference his subsequent remarks on Parliamentary Reform. 
Amongst the many qualities for which that lamented states- 
man was distinguished, none was more conspicuous than his 
broad and genial sympathy with all classes of his countrymen. 
He was entirely destitute of any narrow prejudices of class 
or caste, and a spirit of confidence and trust guided and 
animated his whole political career. It is well to recall such a 
man to our recollection at the present time, because the main 
difficulty of passing a Reform Bill arises from the obstinate 
repugnance of politicians to approach the subject in the spirit 
in which Sidney Herbert would approach it were he still amongst 
us. On the one hand we have the fear and jealousy of the 
working classes, leading to all sorts of schemes for neutralizing 
their influence, if they cannot be entirely excluded from the 
franchise. On the other hand, we have Mr. Bright and the 
extreme Liberals seeking, not merely to enfranchise the working 
class, but to do this as a means towards the humiliation of the 
aristocracy, and the destruction of their influence. By remind- 
ing us thus pointedly of his deceased friend, Mr. Gladstone 
may not have intended it, but still he does in fact suggest to us 
that there is a higher and better frame of mind than either of 
these; and that it is in that spirit we ought to deal with a 





question which involves the deepest and most permanent interests 
of the country. 

We cannot help entertaining some regret that Mr. Glad- 
stone dealt almost exclusively with the past. We would 
willingly have had, at least in general terms, his views as to 
the present position of the Reform question, and as to the goab 
at which we ought to aim. There is no doubt some force in 
the consideration which he urged as an excuse for his reti- 
cence. “The weight of public opinion, the weight and value 
of its indications, would be disparaged if it could with justice 
be said that the Ministers who have been politically overthrown 
were using their personal endeavours to influence the public 
mind.” But although it may be very undesirable that ex- 
Ministers should do anything to influence the public mind, it 
is in our opinion very desirable that they should do something 
to guide it; and should, in point of fact, by setting before it 
some definite programme, protect it against that desultory 
inflammation which it is now experiencing under the treatment 
of Mr. Beales and his friends. We trust that Mr. Gladstone 
may yet be induced to reconsider his determination on this 
point; but, in the mean time, we can only deal with what we 
have before us. The staple of his speech was an effective vin- 
dication of the course pursued by the late Government in 
reference to Reform. To some of the attacks which had been 

made both upon his colleagues and himself, he did, indeed, 
vouchsafe no reply, for, as he well remarked, they were for the 
most part only the result of that disinclination which prevails 
in almost all circles to express any aversion to further Reform 
in Parliament. The aversion exists, as every one knows; but 
there are few, even of those who most dislike the idea of extend- 
ing the franchise, who do not see that the thing is inevitable. 
General Peel and Mr. Lowe were, so far as we can recollect, the 
only prominent members of the House of Commons who ven- 
tured to declare boldly against all change. Everybody else 
was in favour of Reform in general; all that they objected to 
was the particular measure before the House. Even against that, 
many who were known to be bitterly opposed to it, would not 
openly declare their hostility, but contented themselves with 
obstructing its progress by vexatious amendments and by 
equally vexatious attacks upon the Minister who had charge 
of the Bill. If these disingenuous tactics are fruitful in em- 
barrassments, they are also fruitful in encouragement. A 
cause which cannot be openly upheld is already half lost. The 
fact that it was thought more convenient, because more safe, 
to resist the Reform Bill of the late Government by any means 
rather than by direct, manly opposition, supplies the best 
augury not only of certain but of speedy success, so soon as the 
Conservatives, Adullamites, and the timid Liberals are con- 
vinced that the people are really in earnest. That conviction, 
we should imagine, cannot be much longer delayed, for an 
irresistible body of proof is being daily accumulated by the 
innumerable meetings of which reports reach us from every 
part of the country. Even the present Government can 
scarcely conceive it possible to stave off the question for 
another session; and although, looking to their antecedents, 
we scarcely expect to receive from them that “good, honest, 
and effectual measure” to which Mr. Gladstone promises his 
support, we have little doubt that they will attempt legislation 
of some kind or other. Of course, if they should think fit to 
abandon the principles they have hitherto professed, and the 
ground which they have hitherto occupied, we shall all be 
happy to support them in passing a measure conceived in the 
spirit of that introduced by the late Government. But on 
this point there can and ought to be no mistake, and Mr. Glad- 
stone is determined that, so far as he is concerned, there shall be 
none. He adheres firmly to the principle of his Bill, and all 
true Reformers will imitate him in that respect. We must 
have no attempt to take away with one hand what is given 
with the other. We must have no dividing and marking of 
classes ; no dealing with working men in a different way from 
that in which other portions of society are treated. We must 
lend no countenance to the theory that the various classes of 
Englishmen are so essentially hostile that each is certain to 
use any power it may gain to the injury of the rest. We 
must not tolerate any approach to Mr. Disraeli’s old scheme 
for drawing a sharp line between the urban and the country 
population, and thus increasing enormously the power of the 
territorial class. 

The only safe principle on which to proceed—because it is 
only by following it that we can avoid breaking up our popula- 
tion into discordant and often varying sections—is that of 
admitting to the franchise all who are presumably fitted for its 
possession. As we do not endeavour to ascertain individual 
fitness in the case of a man who possesses a house above £10— 
as we do not ask whether such a person is “ fractious,” beats 
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his wife, or takes too much beer—so we ought not to make 
any inquiry of the kind with respect to the tenant of a £7 
house. The single question which should be raised as a pre- 
liminary to their enfranchisement is whether they are as, a 
class, able to exercise intelligently the power with which it is 
proposed to invest them. That question is, however, in the 
present case, no sooner asked than answered, because none of 
the opponents of Reform venture to reply in the negative. 
From first to last these arguments during the past session were 


directed against a supposed swamping of the middle-class by | in British able seamen, the deterioration of seamanship, the 


working-class voters, but they never pretended to say that 
those who would be admitted under the extended suffrage were 
per se objectionable. In that lies,as we conceive, the sufficient 
justification of the measure of the late Government. It was not 
a complicated measure, because the theory on which it pro- 
ceeded did not require one. It was simple, because its object was 
simple; and only those who quarrel with the object can assail 
it with any effect. When it is said that it was crude and 
partial because its operation was confined to one class, two 
things are forgotten or are misrepresented. In the first place, 
it is not true that the Bill was confined to the enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes. Very few, if any, of these 
are to be found paying £14 a year in counties; and 
under the savings banks and lodger franchises, quite 
as many of the middle as of the working classes would 
have been placed on the register. The Bill proceeded 
impartially on the recognition of fitness, so far as that could 
be ascertained by tests which are not inconsistent with our 
national habits and prejudices. And if it happened that more of 
the working classes than of any other would have been admitted 
by it, the reason of that is simply that more persons fairly entitled 
to have a vote are now rejected from this class than from any 
other. As long as we have in operation a system which is 
avowedly fashioned so as to invest a particular portion of the 
community with a monopoly or a preponderance of power, any 
extension of its boundaries must inevitably have a “ class” 
character—that of the class previously excluded. It would, 
therefore, be idle, if it were not also untrue, to charge it as a 
fault against the Bill of the late Government, that it was 
mainly, if not exclusively, framed in the interest of a particular 
order. The same thing was said of the Reform Act, with just 
the same amount of foundation; and the answer which the 
Whigs then gave to the charge is applicable now. They said 
then, as we say now, that the moment a class hitherto excluded 
from the franchise has gained sufficient knowledge, public 
spirit, and intelligence, to make it a power in the State, it is 
for the interest of the whole country that the influence which 
it cannot fail to exercise somehow or other, should be regularly 
exercised through constitutional channels. Instead of trying to 
make a fictitious or mechanical balance between different 
interests, Earl Grey and his colleagues insisted that the true 
course was to trust to the patriotism, to the intelligence, and 
to the sense of justice of each class, not to tyrannize over or to 
despoil another. The experiment has answered so far. The legis- 
lation of the country since the passing of the Reform Act has not 
been exclusively for the benefit of the middle class; and it has 
certainly not been directed against the aristocracy. Is there any 
reason to believe that an infusion of some 200,000—or as we 
believe far fewer—working-class voters into the present con- 
stituency would lead to a course of legislation adverse to the 
middle classes ? 
concur with Mr. Gladstone in desiring to see the Reform ques- 


classes. The great distinction between the real and the false 
friends of Reform, is the readiness of the former, and the 


reluctance of the latter, to trust anything to those upon whom | 


they are, or profess to be, willing to confer the suffrage. The 
people will not be slow to perceive the difference—indeed, they 


j 


J tence with which he is regarded by the masses of his fellow- 


countrymen, less to his abilities or his eloquence, than to the 


at heart the interests of all classes, that he is anxious to do 
impartial justice between them, and that he looks upon English- 
men high or low, rich or poor, with equal confidence. 








THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


Socrat science, which has done so much in drawing attention 


to a vast variety of social disabilities on shore, might with for seamen reports that 102 cases were received on board in 


| 1865, being an advance of seventeen cases on the report of the 
official returns and in Parliamentary papers, are not wanting | 


advantage transfer its labours to the sea. Statistical facts, in 








\always appreciate it thoroughly. Mr. Gladstone owes the con- | 


to show that the condition of merchant seamen is most 
unsatisfactory. Public attention is just now called to the state 
of our defences, and we have ourselves pointed out the rapidly 
decreasing numbers of bond-fide British seamen, both in the 
Royal and in the Mercantile navy. The diminution of seamen 
as regards the Queen’s service is the result of an unwise but 
intentional policy adopted by the late Administration, which 
in five years reduced the effective force by 9,000 bond-fide 
seamen. But as regards the mercantile marine, the decrease 


vast increase in the number of foreigners in English vessels, 
with the consequent increase in the proportion of marine 
disasters, are all traceable to several well-known causes. Hu- 
manity alone would prompt the intervention of public opinion, 
and, if necessary, of legislative measures for the removal of some 
of the causes of this decline in our maritime supremacy. The 
subject is, however, withdrawn from the mere mercantile basis 
of supply and demand, the operation of the laws of nature, or of 
free trade, by thecircumstance that it affects not alone the pockets 
of shipowners, and the health, comfort, and lives of 197,643 of 
of our fellow-men, but also the bone and sinew of our outer 
line of national defence. At the conclusion of our last great 
maritime war, even when the enemy’s fleet had been destroyed, 
and the largest of our own ships were only one-third the size 
of the men-of-war of the present day, 140,000 seamen were 
engaged in the Royal Navy. In such a struggle for national 
existence now, when several of the great Powers have each 
fleets quite as numerous as our own, a far greater number of 
seamen will be required, and that on the instant, to give 
vitality to British squadrons in all parts of the world. To 
meet these demands we have 67,000 men of all classes in the 
Royal Navy itself, 4,000 in the Coastguard, 1,000 seamen 
pensioners under fifty years of age, 17,000 in the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and 5,000 in the Coast Volunteers, making in 
all 94,000 men. Where, then, are we to look for our great 
reserve in war? Where, but, more than ever before, to the 
mercantile marine! Surely, then, it is not a private, but a 
national question, that in the seven years between 1858 and 
1865, foreigners in our mercantile marine have increased 76 per 
cent., and apprentices and boys have decreased 18 per cent., 
whilst the proportion of British seamen, even including masters 
and apprentices, decreased in the same period from one per 
26 tons of shipping to only one per 30 tons. 

One of the chief causes of this decline is alleged to be the 
disgraceful social condition of the crews of British merchant 
ships, which, it is said, deters the more respectable and skilful 
seamen from continuing their calling, whilst another leading 
cause is supposed to be found in the abolition, in 1850, of the 
apprentice system. It is to the former of these causes that we 
now purpose to direct attention, taking as our guide a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (No. 404) on “Scurvy in Merchant Ships.” 
Scurvy was, up to the last century, the great scourge to which 
those who undertook long voyages were especially liable; but 
as a recognised disease, it has, for the last sixty years been 
wholly absent from the Royal Navy, and it is no uncommon 
thing for inquisitive naval surgeons in foreign ports to seek out 
cases in our merchant ships, in order to study so remarkable 
and unusual a disease. Scurvy is equally unknown in the 
more respectable and well-found merchant ships, even though 


| traversing the same seas, under the same circumstances of 
We can see none whatever; we therefore | 


wind and weather, as the less fortunate crews. Though not 


| unknown in foreign merchant vessels, it is far less frequent 
tion treated on the simple ground of the fitness and competence | 
of those whom it is proposed to enfranchise, and without | 
reference to the separate interests, or the relative power of | 


than in our own. Its origin is now well ascertained, and its 
prevention a matter of perfect certainty. Bad or insufficient 
meat, bad water, bad accommodation, and the absence of variety 
in diet, and of vegetable substances are the primary causes. 
The remedy lies in correcting these defects, and, where they 
cannot be remedied, the daily supply of a small quantity of 
preserved lime-juice. Yet in the face of these well-known 
truths, this fearful scourge is on the increase, and may be 
taken merely as the index to the prevalent existence of 
the primary causes enumerated. Unfortunately, there are no 


_ means of getting at the number of cases of prostration from 
intense conviction which he has inspired, that he has thoroughly | 


this scorbutic disease, much less of its incipient stages. Scurvy 
in its worst form is almost exclusively confined to ships more 


| than sixty or seventy days without change of food, and these 


are chiefly the traders round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope. We have no account of British ships so affected when 
in those seas, or indeed from any of the ports abroad, and we 
can only borrow from our own experience of those seas and 
from our imagination, taking the figures for the port of 
London alone as our guide. The Dreadnought hospital-ship 


previous year. Of these 102 only three cases came from 
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foreign vessels, whilst ninety-nine came from British ships. 
‘This includes only some of the more severe cases, of which many 
may have been sent to other hospitals or home to their friends. 
We may therefore well believe that these 102 represent only a 
small proportion of incipient or even of severe scorbutic cases 
entering the port of London alone. Tabular statements 
supplied by the Dreadnought Hospital, in the Parliamentary 
paper before us, show that a ship’s crew is, from this one 
disease alone, sometimes deprived of from twenty to ninety per 
cent. of hands, involving great risk to the vessel and cargo. 
The fearful nature of this malady may be understood from the 
statement that—* Patients suffering from this disease are con- 
tinually hoisted on to the deck of the Dreadnought in a state 
of utter helplessness and exhaustion, the intensity of which 
cannot be compared to any phase of other maladies, unable, 
from the swollen and bleeding condition of the gums, to 
take any but liquid food for some time after entry.” This 
disease is in many cases permanently fatal to health, some- 
times to life, and in all cases temporarily painful in a cruel 
degree. Ships in which neglect and the most obvious pre- 
ventable causes have resulted in this malady, in order to 
save the port dues, sail past ports in which vegetables and 
fresh provisions are readily attainable; or, as in a recent fatal 
case, anchor temporarily in a home port for two days without 
procuring a supply. 

The unnecessary hardships to which seamen are thus exposed 
in the majority of our merchant ships, is fairly represented in 
these comparatively isolated cases of scurvy. That scurvy does 
not always supervene, arises, not from the absence of the primary 
causes, but because shorter voyages make a breach in the con- 


acquiesced in compulsory regulations, which, applying equally 
to all, led to a small general rise in the cost of transportation, 
And it is asserted that a similar readiness would be found 
amongst shipowners to extend the more apposite of the emigra- 
tion regulations to their crews, if these were made compulsory 
upon all. Some such amendment seems to be necessary, not 
only in the cause of humanity, but in order to revive that 
seamanship, and to stay the annual decrease in those seamen, 
on whom so much of our maritime, and indeed national, safety 


depends. 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Recent criminal and educational returns do not give us 
pleasing information on either the mental or the moral state of 
the people in these islands. In a previous number of this 
journal some remarks were made in reference to the fixed 
recurrence of crime, and the connection established by the 
plainest facts between the vice and the ignorance of our 
criminal population. We there made some objections to the 
“ averagearian ” theory, that in a given population there must 
be a certain calculable amount of crime, and expressed our 
conviction that, without any material change in the order or 
frame of society, certain improvements might be made in exist- 
ing systems and institutions that would tend to lessen con- 
siderably the hitherto uniform increase of crime simultaneous 
with the growth of numbers. How far the “ national system” 
of education, which Mr. Bright assures us is part of the pro- 
gramme of a Reformed Parliament, may operate favourably on 
the morals of the lower classes, it is not in our power to say. 





tinuance of their action. Of the provisions, a large shipowner 


writes: ‘ We have several ships trading constantly to the West | 


Coast of South America, and formerly the prevalence of scurvy 
‘was very general, but now that we put citric acid on board, and 
also a larger supply of preserved meats, vegetables, and pota- 
toes, we now never hear of any cases of scurvy occurring.” 
Often the only vegetable production furnished to the crews 
besides hard biscuit is flour to be mixed with salt beef fat. 
Captain Toynbee, a master mariner of great experience, suggests 
that the scale of provisions for seamen should be on a par with 


that enforced for such passengers as soldiers, emigrants, or even | 


convicts when on shipboard. But in the absence of wholesome 


food, with a proper admixture of vegetable substances, lime- | 


juice has been found an infallible specific against scurvy 
itself, though it can only be regarded as an antidote to a pre- 
ventible disease, the true source of which is bad or unvaried 
food, bad water, and bad housing, &c. Lime-juice, to be of 
any use, must be carefully preserved in small quantities in her- 
metically-sealed glass bottles. It is, however, constantly simu- 
lated by stuff supplied in casks, which has none of the juice 
of the lime in it, is not an anti-scorbutic at all, and being 
distasteful to the palate, prejudices seamen against drinking 
the real juice when they do get it. Water, when kept in 


wooden casks for a lengthened period, deteriorates, and when | 
replenished from rain caught during the voyage, the rain water, | 
when used for a length of time, without fresh provisions of any | 


kind, is very unwholesome. The bad housing to which seamen 
are exposed in many merchant ships, is in some degree trace- 


able to the law which taxes the shipowner for the portion of © 


the ship used by the crew, in the same manner as if it was a 

cargo-bearing space. One of the largest shipowners writes: | 
“I often feel ashamed at the wretched accommodation which is | 
usually given, and it is hopeless to elevate the sailor as long as 

we house him where no man with any self-respect could exist 

in comfort..... We have a right to see them lodged at least | 
as well as our dogs and pigs.” He proposes to increase by | 
legislation the space for the men to fifteen feet, the same as | 
is given to emigrants, to make it moderately water-tight, | 
and to introduce some light, ventilation, and decency. One | 
would suppose that humanity and even self-interest would 

dictate to the owners some attention to these subjects; | 
but the shipowner has generally no personal knowledge and | 
but a very fleeting interest in his ever-changing crews, whilst 

the struggle in the race for wealth, places the humane owner | 
at a disadvantage, unless fair dealing be made compulsory on | 
all. On the other hand, the principles of marine insurance | 
tend also to reduce the pecuniary interest of reckless traders in | 
the well-being of their ships and crews. It is on these grounds | 


We might be inclined rather to argue that the present co- 
operation of voluntary effort and State assistance was the 
| better machinery of the two. But, however this may be, all 
| parties must wish for a greater diffusion of culture in the 
| lower ranks of society, both for its own sake and its un- 

questioned tendency to raise men, if not above the temptations, 

at any rate, above the necessities of crime. It is true that 
| day-schools have increased, evening classes have been generally 
established, teachers, books, every instrument of education, in 
fact, has been greatly improved. Only one thing seems t» 
remain much where it was, or, at all events, has not risen 
| proportionately with the advantages afforded it. We mean 
the interest felt in instruction by parents of the poorer 
children. Even where there is abundance of school accommo- 
| dation at the cheapest rate in effective working, parents prefer 
| to see their children playing in the streets and alleys rather 
| than send them to learn order and decency, to say nothing of 
| information, at school. Even in our large northern towns, 
| where the taste for inquiring and the ambition to rise is sup- 
' posed to be stranger than in the south, the number of children 
_ receiving no education whatever almost exceeds belief. What, 
then, is to be done in face of this state of things, coupled with 





| 
| 


| the equally incontestable fact that more than three-fourths of 


our crime is committed by persons who can neither read nor 
write? “Never mind,” we are told by the apostles of the“ Laissez 
faire” system, “ we must be content to.wait—education can be 
promoted only by moral means.” We should be equally dis- 
posed to trust to these moral means, if we saw any ground for 
such trust; but late years seem to have shown the futility of 
any such confidence. Here are the schools and teachers; 
there are the ignorant children to be taught; but to bring the 
two together seems to us beyond the power at present of moral 
influences—we may add, beyond every kind of influence short 
of State compulsion. Ignorant and vicious parents are not 
going to have their children made intelligent and virtuous, 
unless they are made to do so. We do not expect every one to 
agree with us in our conclusion, but it may at any rate be well 
to look at the different aspects of the question, and see whether 
in the imagined right of the British parent to bring up his 
child as stupid and brutish as he pleases there is that grandeur 
and usefulness of independence on which some people seem to 
set such high value. 

The first question is, would such State interference be 
justifiable ? We are not at all partial to paternal governments : 
we do not desire, generally speaking, to extend the functions of 
government much, if at all, beyond what they have been of 
late years; we have not the least wish to see Government 
undertake an elaborate system of State education administered 





that the more far-seeing owners call for legislative interference. by agents of its own. All that the present state of things 
A somewhat analogous case occurred a few years ago before | seem to us to call for is the coercion of those who have no 
the Transatlantic emigrants were placed under the protection of | understanding or appreciation of education themselves, in 
the emigration officers. It was then found upon inquiry that | behalf of the children, whom the State must contemplate as 
the ship-brokers who, from pecuniary causes, would not volun- | future citizens. Neither do we contend for such compulsion 
tarily provide for the most rudimentary claims of decency and | being more than temporary—a strong remedy applied to meet 
humanity in accommodating the emigrants on shipboard, gladly a present evil. One, or at most two generations, brought, 
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necessarily under the influence of schvol, would not be likely 
to forget or neglect for their children the benefit they expe- 
rienced themselves. The difficulty now consists in the many 
who do not feel, and (as we believe under the present system) 
never will feel, the slightest interest or appreciation of educa- 
tional advantages; as the political economists say, the consumer 
is not a competent judge of the commodity; he is not, there- 
fore, entitled to withhold the latter from those whom he brings 
into the world as subjects of laws, which, unless trained and 
softened by some sort of education, they are, it appears, almost 
certain to violate. It is surely monstrous to maintain that the 
duties of parents extend no further than to the supplying a 
bare maintenance for the bodies of their offspring; if this be 
all that Christian civilization insists on, it may well blush at 
a comparison with the political standard of a Pericles or 
an Aristotle. Some kind of compulsory education accordingly 
seems to us justifiable, because, the result being eminently 
desirable both for society and the individual, the means to such 
a result are not, as far as facts lead us to expect, likely to be 
attained at present in any other way. 

The next question is, would such coercion be effective as 
well as justifiable? Here we cannot afford to go into the 
possible methods which Government might adopt to secure the 
education of every member of a family between certain ages. 
Public examinations would be one way. The requiring of a 
certificate, signed by a licensed schoolmaster, from each head 
of a family might supply another means. We do not conceive 
that there would be much real difficulty about the method of 
enforcing education if the principle were once adopted. There 
would be no more harshness in the imposition of a fine on the 
parent who had omitted to send his child to school than there 
is at present in his being punished for insufficiently supporting 
him or neglecting to have him vaccinated. No doubt, under 
the most stringent regulations some would contrive to evade 
the law and shirk the duty; but sufficient would be gained if the 
duty of mental instruction were once placed on the same footing 
as that of physical maintenance, and if neglect of the one were 
made as penal as that of the other. There are, of course, 
plenty of unregistered and unvaccinated children in the 
country, in spite of the laws enforcing these duties ; similarly, 
were ignorance to be made penal, there would be doubtless a 
small percentage of ragged children, to whom the mysteries of 
the alphabet would still remain unrevealed; but just as, in 
spite of such exceptions, the general practice of vaccination 
has removed more than half of the evils of small-pox, it may 
be found that general, if not universal, education might exert a 
similar influence in the diminution of crime. The only serious 
bar to the effectiveness of such a system might seem to be 
offered by its assumed expensiveness. The exchange of a coarse 
and ignorant populace for orderly and intelligent subjects 
would appear to be worth purchasing at almost any cost; but 
we do not see that compulsory education need be much more 
expensive than the working of our present schools. When the 
number of scholars was trebled, the cost of teaching would not 
rise in proportion; the machinery in many schools nowadays 
is sufficient to educate a much larger number of pupils than 
are accommodated in them now. And even supposing that 
the State had to contribute more than the £800,000 which it 
bestows on education at present in aid of those necessarily 
unable to defray the cost of their children’s instruction, its 


increased expenditure on this head, we may fairly hope, would | 


be compensated before long by the decreasing sums to be spent 
on gaols and reformatories. 


but none, we are convinced, of such a magnitude as to create 
any misgivings about its ultimate success. 

Still a scheme may be profitable, expedient, and have every 
chance of prospering, but if it were to produce permanent evil 
with only temporary good, few would be inclined to adopt, or 
even recommend it. It might be urged that such a measure 
would create an impression of tyranny on the part of the State 
toward the most helpless portion/of*its subjects. It is quite 
possible that this might be the caseat first, just as some of the 
poor to this day regard the decennial census as a piece of 
inquisitorial tyranny only to be matched in Russia. But it 


cannot be seriously argued that the masses would long regard | 


with such jealousy a system that in the end benefited them 
much, while it cost them little, which, if it deprived them for a 
time of the services of their children’s labour, could not fail 
to improve the mind, character, and condition of their offspring, 
and give them the means of rising in the social scale. There 
are, we believe, few Government measures which, even if un- 
popular in the beginning, would so soon justify themselves in 
the eyes of the poor as the enforcing of education on those 
who neglect it now oftener from listlessness and despair than 











There are other difficulties, we | 
are aware, that might lie in the way of effective compulsion, -| 


been, and are, masters of the pathetic. 





from wilfulness or repugnance. Again, it might be contended 
with greater force that education is lowered by its being made 
compulsory, as religion must have been degraded by the old: 
laws enforcing attendance on church; that those who now send- 
their children to school on principle, and thus are benefited by 
the sense of acting from duty, would thenceforward regard 
instruction as a necessity to be complied with in deference to 
law. The value of education in itself would come to appear 
questionable if it required to be thrust on people by threats of 
punishment and fine. But it may be replied that, while no 
one denies. that education sought for itself is a nobler thing 
than education sought under legal coercion, no one could main- 
tain that the masses of a somewhat coarse-veined nation like 
our own would ever be likely to seek enlightenment for its 
own intrinsic beauty and value. If, therefore, great social 
results can only be reached through education, the latter must 
be brought about through the most effective, even if not the 
most sublime, motives. Coercion is not meant for those who 
do seek education for their children, but for those who do not ; 
the former may still think just the same of their duty to afford 
its benefits to their offspring ; the motive of necessity is only 
applied to those who are susceptible of nothing higher. The 
parallel of religion does not apply; forcing people to church is 
inexpedient and wrong, because an act of worship is nothing 
except it be spontaneous, whereas education has solid results: 
apart altogether from the voluntariness or involuntariness of 
submitting to it on the part of the child or of the parent who 
sends him. So that, after all, this objection is of a somewhat® 
sentimental sort. So far from the idea of education being 
lowered, we believe that the additional interest created by the 
State laying such stress upon its diffusion is calculated rather 
to exalt its value in the eyes of the nation. Things, perhaps, 
might have been better now if, till late years, the Legislature 
had not shown itself more sensitive about the possible dangers. 
than the certain benefits of popular education. 

We would gladly, if our space permitted, consider the 
momentous question from other points of view. But, in con- 
clusion, we once more repeat that nothing is further from our 
desires than a system of State education on the Prussian 
system, enforced by pains and penalties; the highest advan- 
tages that could be produced by such a change would, to our 
mind, be more than counterbalanced by its tendency to produce 
a leaden uniformity, and to crush out that spirit of inde- 
pendence and variety which lies at the root of all healthy 
civilization. Let the education supplied be as various as the: 
tastes and aims of those who seek it; let it be tle product. 
entirely of private enterprise, both on the part of the Chureh 
and of Dissent, and of bodies connected with no creed or sect. 
All that we contend for is, that under present circumstances 
some education be made necessary for every child in the United 
Kingdom; that misapplied conceptions of liberty should no 
longer be suffered to intervene between the State and its 
duties; in short, that legislation should at length clear England 
of the stigma cast upon it by its containing, with all its wealth. 
and opportunities, the least instructed labouring population im 
Europe. 








PATHOS AND BATHOS. 


| Here, are two Greek words which might just as well have 
been English; but what they signify we never shall have 
_ again in plain English. Laughter and tears, sadness and joy, 
sunshine and shade—these, save that they suggest titles for 
Mr. Mudie’s novels and for Surrey melodramas, would have 
answered nearly as well. Nearly, but not quite, for pathos 
signifies that which raises the feelings or passions, and is now 
restricted to the passion of sorrow; while bathos, which, duly 
construed, is merely depth, immensity, profundity, is not at all 
deep, immense, nor profound, but relates to that sharp and 
sudden step which one takes in turning from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. It is a step proverbially easy to be taken, 
and, indeed, so often made that in their times Swift and Pope 
wrote in the “ Memoirs of Seriblerus,” IEPI BAOOY2, or the 
Art of Sinking in poetry, such a dissertation upon falseness, 
| folly, and ignorance in style, that no young author, nor, indeed, 
hardly any reader, should let it be a sealed book to him. 
| Whatever may be the fault of the English, they are certainly 
not a hard-hearted race. Almost every audience that you cap 
gather together loves to see something touching, and 
is to be noted that almost all our great writers :have 
We are not now . 
speaking of those mere upholstery authors, Mrs. A, Miss B, 
and Mr. D,whose books have the run at-Mudie’s, and who merely 
describe City society, or clerical society, or the society of the War- 
office clerk and his delicious surroundings. We gallop through 
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those books merely for the plot, or perhaps for the talk which 
may be life-like and clever, or dull and as faithful to reality as 
an ugly photograph. Such books are read by a class which 
ignores pathos, and is too lazy to feel, or to be pleased with any- 
thing save an ill-natured “show up” of its neighbours. As 
Lord Lytton says of the “vulgar herd ”—i.e., all the world which 
does not understand “ Zanoni” and “The Mysteries ’—“ It 
was not meant for them;” so we may say that sublime and 
most blessed act of touching the sacred source of tears was 
not made for merely fashionable readers of the carpenter’s- 
work novels that the popular authors turn out at the rate 
of nine volumes a year. But such books will not last, and 
are no more to be mentioned with those of Thackeray, or 
Dickens, or any other author of true genius, than a sign-painter 
is to be placed side by side with Michael Angelo. In the works 
of the two great authors mentioned, there is much true 
pathos, and always in the right place. Perhaps the most 
subtle is that of Thackeray, whose pictures of the death of 
Helen (“ Pendennis ”’), and of the wandering of Emmy (“Vanity 
Fair”) in her night-dress, with her husband’s red sash tied, she 
knows not why, round her, are never to be read without tears, 
and seldom to be thought of without pain. Dickens is more 
genial, broader, and plenteous in this power. How many hundred 
times has he made us all “‘ cover up our heads now, and have a 
good cry,” as poor Hood, who was a master of pathos himself, has 
it? We haveseen an audience in tears at the author’s reading 
of Dr. Marigold, at the narration of poor Cheap Jack, who cannot 
protect his child from her mother’s violence, because his inter- 


cession only makes her more cruel, and who therefore contents | 
himself with walking on at the head of his old horse with the | 


big tears rolling down his cheeks. Tears rolled down many 


cheeks, too, and stood in the author’s eyes as the words came | 


from his lips. By a hundred other narrations he has touched 


us, from where Oliver Twist runs away and kisses the little | 


workhouse boy whom he shall never see again, to where brave 
Mark Tapley, in the Yankee wilderness of gloom and deadly 
fever, still holds bravely up, and writes “jolly” on a slate. By 
such touches the great master causes the climbing sorrow to 
rise to our throats, the hysterica passio of poor mad Lear, more 
suddenly and naturally than in his laboured descriptions, very 
charming though they be, of the death of Little Nell and of 


Paul Dombey. The water may rise and fall, and the wild | 


waves whisper, to the dying boy; or the devoted girl may 


fade away in perhaps the most harmonious prose lately written; | 


but the intention is perceived by the reader, and, the art being 
perceived, the effect is not great. Pathos does not lie in a set 
scene. When Lear raves over his daughter, we pity him; 
when he breaks down with the simple words, “‘ And they have 
hanged my poor fool!” we weep with him. The power of the 
pathetic resides in simple touches: the sudden oath of Uncle 
Toby, the “ he’ll never march again, your honour,” brings all the 
woman into the eyes of the manliest man; the song of Ophelia, 
“ the poor soul sat sighing,” touches us more than the ravings of 
Hamlet over her grave. In Schiller’s “ Robbers,” says Coleridge, 
“the author sets fire to wholevillages, outrages a convent, murders 
a whole community, to produce an effect. Shakespeare drops a 
handkerchief and does more.” Soin the Bible: in the history of 
Joseph, where he goes out to hide his face; the story of the 
prodigal son, with his sorrowful “I will arise” ; the healing of 
the young man, “the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow ;” the examples of the pathetic are told in the 
simplest, easiest way, without attempt at any fine diction. 
So, too, with Tennyson, in the great scene in the “Idyls,” 
commencing with “ Lieth thou there so low,” the language is. 
as plain as it is solemn and measured. In “ Enoch Arden” 
—by the way, founded on an old Annual story, as is the same 
author’s “Dora,” on Miss Mitford’s story of “Dora,” in 
“Friendship’s Offering” for 1827—the extreme pathos is 
only equalled by the extreme simplicity of the writing. There 
is no abuse of superlatives there. The tears begin to rise when 
one reads the noble resolve, “‘ Not to tell her, never to let her 
know,” until, when Enoch is awakened by sudden storm 
without, and the “loud calling of the sea” makes the sick 
man rise to— 
“‘ Spread his arms abroad, 
Crying with a loud voice, ‘A sail! a sail! 
I am saved,’ and go fell back and spake no more ;”” 
then truly pathos has done its work, and the subtle art of the 
poet has softened and subdued our hearts until they melt in 
the sweet luxury of tears. 

A taste for Bathos, the antithesis not properly of pathos, 
but of the sensible and the sublime as well as of the tender 
and true, Pope defined, with a grave comicality, to be “implanted 
by nature in the soul of man, till perverted by custom or 
example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to relish the 


sublime.” And he cites the examples of children, who love the 
bathetic, that is the big sounding, yelling, yowling, passionate 
words, just as Partridge, in “ Tom Jones,” thinks the man who 
acts the king in “ Hamlet” a far finer actor than Garrick, 
because he talked louder, and strutted about, and looked 
cigger. Pope is really right in what he says. Uneducated 
minds do like big sounding phrases; and only modern bur- 
lesque, beginning with the most admirable and never-exceeded 
“Tom Thumb” of Henry Fielding, drove out such a taste— 
from the authors’ books, that is, not out of the readers’ 
admiration. The way to excel in bathos is not only to avoid 
common sense, the chief rule of Martinus Scriblerus, but also 
to take care to compare great things with small, and to make 
the hero bold, boastful, and impetuous :— 


** Si forte reponis Achillem 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non aroget armis.” 


and to be careful to make a great preparation for a very little 
end. The base termination of a fish is always to be looked for 
when a master of bathos commences the picture of a Venus. 
Indeed, a comical incongruity is the very spirit of our present 
bathos; and the old advertisement, wherein the father appeals 
to his runaway eldest daughter, is a good illustration of it. 
“Tf,” writes the sorrowful parent, “if Eliza wishes to banish 
herself for ever from our home and hearts, to cover her sisters 
with shame, and her brothers with despair, not to return to 
our bleeding bosoms and outstretched arms, but to slay her 
fond mother with a broken heart, and to bring down her 
father’s grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, she is at least 
entreated, nay, she is implored—to send back the key of the 
tea-caddy!” Of this class, where a mighty coil is made about 
nothing, the ending being particularly small, is that modest 
request invented by Pope himself as an illustration :— 





** Ye gods! annihilate both space and time 
To make two lovers happy.” 





And his fragment “On a Warrior,” which is well known :— 


| 
‘ All hail, Dalhousie, thou great God of War, 
Lieutenant-General to the Earl of Mar.” 


| But actual poetry is full of it. Shakespeare is accused by 
| Ben Jonson of being bathetic in writing, “Caesar did never 
| wrong but with just cause;” and the writer of the “ Groves 
of Blarney ” claims “ Julius Caesar and Nebuchadnezzar” as 
| “ blood relations to my Lord Donoughmore.” In the porch to 
_ the burial ground where lies the great author Laurence Sterne, 
is a stone to the memory of a Lady Boyle, containing, perhaps, 
more bathos than any similar number of lines in the world. 
No effect of art could have produced it. The “defunct” is 
stated to have been “ niece to the celebrated Burke, commonly 
called the Sublime and Beautiful,” and to have been “ devout, 
passionate, and deeply religious.” She was musical, beautiful, 
and fond of cookery; and lastly, “she exhibited in the 
Royal Academy—also painted in water colours—and of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Sometimes affection is 
itself bathetic in expression. “ Ah, wirra! wirra! why did 
ye die?” means sorrow from an Irish point of view, buat is 4 
nonsensical question. “ That ever she should die! oh, most 
unkind, to die and leave poor Colinet behind!” is seriously 
written, yet it is the same. Sometimes that which is hyper- 
pathetic, which is really too deep for tears, appears to the 
superficial reader as full of bathos. Thus the simplicity of 
Wordsworth shocked Byron, and is mocked at by him and his 
imitator, Mr, Swinburne. Yet this in Wordsworth’s “Lucy ”— 


** She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave—and, oh ! 
The difference to me” — 


is far beyond tears; it speaks not of a casual emotion, but 
of a settled, silent, enduring sorrow. Wordsworth’s sim- 
plicity is now better understood, and one would go to Dryden’s 
bombast and Blackmore’s strained efforts for pathos rather 
than to his calm writings. Dryden trying to say too much, is, 
mighty as is his genius, a great sinner this way. In Fielding’s 
notes to “Tom Thumb,” a work worthy of reprint, but spoilt 
by a wretched farce-writer, Kane O'Hara, one may find many 
instances which the novelist has imitated. The king urges that 
the giantess is so perfect that she must have been formed by 
all the gods in council, and that at her birth the council paused 
and cried, “ This is a woman!” But Dryden’s earnestness is 
worse than Fielding’s fun. In “ All for Love,” he says that 
one of his characters is 


** So perfect, that the very gods who formed you wondered 





At their own skill, and cried ‘ A lucky hit!’” 
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This dealing with the designs of Providence, always foolish, often 
blasphemous, leads poets into immense follies. Blackmore, as 
Scriblerus pointed out, has made the Almighty into a painter, 
a wrestler, a recruiting officer, an attorney, and, lastly, a baker. 
The bare list makes one start with horror, but there is no 
mistake about it. We will be content with quoting the last. 
For our first parents, says the lumbering poet,— 


** God in the wilderness his table spread, 
And in his airy ovens baked their bread.” 


Sir Richard, who wrote to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels, 
had better have drugged his patients than have thus shocked 
his readers. But he is nothing to Mr. Swinburne, whose 
blasphemous bathos is wonderful to read; more wonderful 
because some critics have actually praised it as true poetry. 
Our young friend makes the gods executioners and jewellers. 
In his last book he asks,— 


‘* Where, when the gods would be cruel, 
Do they go for a torture? Where 
Plant thorns—set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah! not in the flesh; not there! ” 


Fine, is it not? but the old bathos is infinitely more amusing. 
Let us turn, therefore, to an alteration of Job’s most sublime 
poetry to the baldest bathos. Job says of a war-horse who 
scenteth the battle afar off, that “ his neck is clothed with 
thunder.” The rhymster improves the occasion thus :— 


** His eyeballs burn, he wounds the smoking plain, 
And knots of scarlet ribbon deck his mane.” 


Falstaff boasts that he has an “ alacrity in sinking,” but the 
bathetic poets surpass him. Unfortunately, we must tear 
away ourselves from them; they have done, and will, by 
strained phrases, hyperbole, a contrariety of images, and an 
utter confusion of ideas, do much to amuse and to disgust their 
readers. With them serpents are born of doves; from tigers lambs, 
as Horace puts it. Phrases which never ought to be used 
by dukes are put into the mouths of stable-boys ; chamber- 
maids talk more finely than queens, and ladies in Mayfair 
wed adverbs with adjectives, though every school-girl can see 
that there is just cause and impediment against the proceeding. 
The author of “ A Casual Acquaintance,” in ridiculing ladies 
who are not good equestrians becomes ridiculous herself. Their 
riding, she says, “is so deliciously shocking.” We shall hear 
next of being “maliciously benevolent” and “ murderously 
healing.” But we have not space to enter into the bathetic of 
our women novelists. Some true artists have employed it 
recently as a powerful weapon. The authors of “ Bon Gaultier,” 
and the Rev. Mr. Barham, made great capital from intentional 
bathos; and Voltaire, in a bathetic incongruity, delivered some 
of his hardest hits. Thus Dr. Pangloss, in defending, demolishes 
Optimism ; and Candide beholds that great people, the English, 
shoot an innocent and brave admiral—just to encourage the, 
others. Voltaire’s literary heir, Edmond About, has not for- 
gotten the lesson set him. Here are two or three specimens of 
the bathetic which have had a greater effect than any argument 
could have. Speaking of those who obey the Pope, he says :— 
“That Church, which I greatly respect, consists of one hundred 
and thirty-nine millions of individuals—not counting little 
Mortara. It is governed by seventy cardinals, great and 
powerful Princes of the Church—in memory of the Twelve 
Apostles. The cardinals are nominated by the Pope, and the 
Pope is nominated by the cardinals; from the day of his elec- 
tion he becomes infallible—at least in the opinion of M. de 
Maistre.” Here are three separate falls from great facts and 
heights, which plunge us into such vast and utterly incongruous 
depths, that the serious bathos exceeds any possible argument, 
and the strongest antagonist is knocked down even before he 
knows which weapon to select for his defence. We need not 
wonder at the effect of M. About’s books. 








MALVERN AND THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Leavine gay and fashionable Scarborough—our English 
Biarritz and Baden combined—and turning southward to mid- 
land Malvern, to exchange the salt water for the fresh, the 
expanse of ocean for the sea-like stretch of champaign country, 
we found the metropolis of the water-cure filled to over- 
flowing and running over, like its tumblers of pure, sparkling, 
effervescent water from St. Anne’s and the Holy Well, or those 
hundred-and-one springs that bubble on all sides of the pleasant 
Malvern hills. The water was brighter than the weather, 
which was as cold, cheerless, and ungenial, as any tourist or holi- 
day-maker might meet with in misty Skye among the cloud-com- 
pelling “ Coolins.” From the 28th of August incessant down- 





pours of tropical rain, relieved by fitful outbursts of delusive 
sunshine, had soaked the ground but not damped the visitors, 
who continued to arrive at Malvern by every train, and to 
disperse in the steaming wet in search of lodgings. As the 
barometer fell with the outdoor rain, the charges for bed and 
board appeared to rise. Malvern is a pleasant place, and like 
many other pleasant places has changed considerably with time. 
The donkey, however, still holds his ground there. He is stil? 
to be hired and ridden up and down the Beacon’s zig-zag; he 
is still capable, under excursionists’ pressure, of making from 
ten to twelve ascents in one day, a distance equal to a journey 
of upwards of thirty miles. But the much-enduring beast, 
though girt with the glory and the trappings of former years, 
seems to us to have lost much of his previous distinctive cha- 
racter. He no longer pauses in his excelsior career to make 
those points at the landscape that served the purpose of a 
guide-book in directing the rider’s attention to special views of 
the panorama before and beneath him. Perhaps this hurrying 
age has driven it all out of him, and he may be aware that, to 
the non-wsthetic mind of the cheap excursionist, the great 
matter is to get to the cake-sellers on the top of the hill, and 
not to waste time on the way thither. Perhaps the donkeys 
have become somewhat plebeianized since those halcyon days 
when the good Queen Dowager rode up the hill on the back of 
a certain asinine “ Moses,” and, at its owner’s request, allowed 
it to bear the prefix of “ Royal”—a circumstance at which 
Douglas Jerrold waxed witty after his fashion, drawing there- 
from a stinging lesson on the bestowal of “handles” and 
titular dignities on biped donkeys. The old original “ Royal 
Moses ” was soon ridden off his legs by the undue zeal of loyal’ 


visitors, but his name is still borne on the frontlet of many of 


his successors, who cannot claim kinship with the illustrious 
“ Moses ” of Queen Adelaide. 

Certainly, Malvern has wondrously altered the last ten years, 
whether for better or worse, must depend on individual idiosyn- 
cracies. The railway is undoubtedly a great convenience to 
the place; but, although so handy for conveying the Festival 
visitors to and from the Faithful City, on the other hand, it. 
affords hebdomadal, if not daily, opportunities for strong bodies 
of excursionists from the Black Country, and elsewhere, who 
spread like locusts over the place, and, like locusts, eat as they 
go, chiefly, however, pasturing on heavy pork-pies, and myste- 
rious liquids and solids produced out of stone bottles and penny 
newspapers, and affably consumed in the most public places. 
Still, despite the cheap excursionists, the railway has done 
its full share to popularize Malvern to a paying class, as is 
evidenced not only by its two railway hotels, added to the 
existing accommodation at the Foley Arms, the Bellevue, 
the Abbey, and the later Beauchamp; but also by the sudden 
upgrowth of detached and semi-detached villas, and rows of 
goodly terraces, where, but a few years ago, the cattle were 
feeding in the gr@en fields, and the Malvern College had not 


added its stately building to the architectural attractions of 


the scene. These pleasant lodging-houses, with their pretty 
gardens and shady verandahs, and their outlook on the pictu- 
resque landscape, and the sharp slope of the hills, have been 
more than ever in demand during the past week from so many 
visitors to the Worcester Festival having preferred to combine 
and sojourn at Malvern with their enjoyment of sacred or secular 
music at the morning oratorios in the Cathedral, or the evening 
concerts in the College-hall—not forgetting, too, that Festival 
Ball at the Guildhall, where the dance-inspiring strains of 
Coote’s band will-have barely ceased ere these columns are sent 
forth to our readers. At Festival time, the railway is an 
invaluable adjunct to Malvern, and gives the visitor, on his 
twenty-minute transit to and from the Faithful City, a peep at 
the lovely Teme scenery, and the hop-yards at Braces-Leigh 
and Bransford. There are many other hop-yards within a 
walk of Malvern, and those at Mathon are of great repute; 
but visitors should beware of making too close an inspection of 
hop-picking, as they will find the disagreeable ceremony of 
“ cribbing ” to be both expensive to their purse, and destructive 
to their clothes; besides which, it is not pleasant to be kissed 
by coarse women from the pit districts.. The visitor to Malvern 
is a visitor to a noun of multitude, signifying many ; for there 
is Great Malvern and Little Malvern, North Malvern and 
West Malvern, Malvern Link, and Malvern Wells. The Wells 
is the spot for old fashion; and we have known how beneficial 
a winter residence there has proved to invalids, especially those 
who suffer from asthma, and chest disease. For our own part, 
we prefer North and West Malvern as places of residence, as 
we think that the view of the tumbled-up country on the Welsh 


> 


and Herefordshire side of the hills is far superior to that of the; .. 
plain country on the Worcestershire side, bounded by pete ou "5 


wold and Bredon, Great Malvern, however, is the “ hes 
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there is no reticence whatever on 
Easv on the stage, free and 

their fascinations at special fétes, 
thi generosit will cease. We 
rynne, and hint that the rinde rpest 
for the airiness and vivacity of 
we think any worse will come 
ble profession than the fact itself of 
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their debasing it ; but the public will discover this in time, and | dawdling luncheon, an 1 
the genuine artists will get to the front. Women are by their | dozen agreeabl 

nature fitted for stage; but they are best fitted for it as 

women, not as 1] able boys, or other questionable nonde- 

scripts. Femal auty, archness, and mobility, can all be 

diverted into decorous and amusing channels, without 
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pressed into com petition with that im} udence whose 
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As the Protestant and Presbyterian refugees of ’Ninety-Hig] onds to act a friendly part. All this bears with considerabk 
the “ United Irishmen.” took shelter in America, T significance on the Canadian situation. a : 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
“Young Ireland” in ’Forty-LHig] 


making and literature, they took their stand on the pol 


enlanism is but 
; refugees from the wreck scotched, not killed, and may yet give us both troul 
it. Being addicted to speech- | anxiety. We are threatened with a vicarious 
itical | our colony, and if our possessions are 
66 platform” with the Irish vote behind them, and they started menaced with a punishment for our su] 
d 


al 
a numerous fleet of newspapers. Indeed, the recent repression | not see how they can altogether enjov +] 
of the Fenian movement in Ireland, and the consequent flig] the mother country. ie 

of some of its leaders, have been marked in the Unit : 

by the uprise of several new Irish-American pa 

York to San Francisco. The first refugees. 

Hight, were absorbed by the American populati 

them became eminent at the | ar, othe rs in comm< 

tion did not nec ar cur i the second 

Trish vote was cou I 

over it were court 

joined them in der 

lay in the South, 

attacking slavery. On 

welcomed them heartily, 
Ireland,” and one of the most prominent amongs 
trustee of the fund raised to rescue the Irish politi 
The American Catholic Clergy (alth 
themselves aloof, | tal 

declared that, “ 

revolution in Ire] 

possibly have } en 

lution, certainly. 
had sought refu 
French Republicans 
and became me! 
Stephens, a civil 
farmer.” Resol 
countrymen sim 
the Continent, 
operations, the 
which was eX] 
Administration, 
word “ Fenian” 
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newspaper, t 
* History of Ir 
much Conce’?’r!l 
Finnian or F‘ 
popularized 
signate what 
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support not 
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by the R 
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Governor of 
President’: 


Stephens 


Heller 
eany “‘goes for” the Philadelphia ffected by the intervention of the King, the provi 
or Conservatives, and states that th to arms, and break off the yoke of Ottoman don 
+ | 


. Fenian, and only desires to be relieved of his , Thessalia will assist us.’ The King received the 
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in me; 0 as O in no: as oo in - and so on. But | would seem the <¢ 

would this affect the question of “quantity”? We think | most points. We are glad to no 

not. The vocal pronunciation of an isolated vowel ‘has | but there has been a pitiable absence of dec 
nothing to d ‘ith its rhythmical value in a word of more | on the part of the faculty in dealing with it. Not a single 
than one syllable. Let us take the first line of the “Ars | efficient remedy has been discovered, and at the finish of t] 
Poetica,’’— cholera season, when we had learned to put our tru 


— — > : . , ' re are intorn 1 th 
* Tlumano capiti cervicem pictor equinam,” cettles, we are informed tha 


4 ) ] — ] 


there 1s death 


and read it after th ontinental 
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George I. night at the Surrey Theatre, is another. We are not ina position 
to state how many persons of intelligence and stage experience it 

ok to decide that “ True to the Core” was not only a drama 
worthy of the late T. P. Cooke’s prize of £100, but a drama likely 
__ | to interest and enrapture a Surrey audience ; but we could find a 
ae shrewd guess as to how many hundreds of persons on the first 
n- | night of performance were firmly convinced that those intelligent 


midst of an — and experienced judges had made a mistake. Mr. Watts Phillips 
iS began the Surrey season with an historical Roman hodge-podge, 


tT 


{ es, 
rst] y and Mr. Slous has followed with a slice of early English history. 
nar- lt see. is if Mr. Shepherd has resolved to leave off amusing his 

¢ ea patrons in order to instruct them. New theatres have a wonderful 
power orf attracting bad dramas the new Ads Iphi was not open 
many weeks before it produced a dull and unsuccessful drama 
led “ The Borgia Ring” ; but it was reserved for the new Surrey 
al Theatre to produce two such ambitious failures in close succession 
Theodora” and “True to the Core.” We can hardly feel 
rprised at anything that authors do, but managers are supposed 
' to be cast In a more practical mould, and not to be ready to 
, expend thousands in illustrating literary material that is not 
aeservill or aS many hundreds. 
Mr. Slous’s prize nautical drama is confused and uninteresting. 
There is no strong central character, but a profusion of minor 
parts. The scene is laid at Plymouth, at the period of the attempted 
very | invasion of England by the Spanish Armada, and the costume is 
iresque, brilliant—everything but nautical, according 
re ved noti . There is no comedy in the piece, no 
3, not but a dead level of dialogue, 
r ry, al a it nes ting incidents. The story is 
rked out with needless complexity. A patriotic 
entrapped board tl hief vessel of the Spanish squadron 
lay, and is compelled by threats of torture to steer 
» Piymouth harb r. He casts her on the Eddystone 
rock, wrecks the invaders, and is rewarded and knighted by Queen 
h. The piece appeals to no strong, 1 odern, living sympa- 
I half full enough of clap-trap sentiments for a 
We may praise Mr. Slous for his taste and 
for his pirit ind stage tact. The acting copy- 
the Royal Dramatic College, and we 
rem on the p on of a more 
ptable p1 ty. Mr. Creswick represents the 
poor and Miss Kate Saville plays the 
. The scenery by Mr. Gates is bold and 
f t] f the drama. 
SCIENCE. 
globe is mainly composed of metals in combi- 
na with oxygen : or, in other words, metals which have been 
burnt. The principal ingredients of what may be termed agricul- 
tural earth, the in which plants grow, are the metals silicon, 
' lcium. in the state of oxides. Sand is oxide of 
( l ctu f oxide of aluminum and oxide of silicon, 
e of caleim Thus the rind of the earth may be 
Nort] for v the combustion or oxydation of its interior. 
But uly the same function as respiration. May 
of the earth be continually going on, and be a 
{ re vation and deve lop! ient of the life 
. [any facts tend to show that the earth is increasing 
uld be a nec ry result of the continuous 
oxydation of its met centre. But if the earth is constantly 
t] eathi ox’ n. whel does 1t obtain its § ipply / and if the 
t oxyut reathed enters into a solid form in the earth’s crust, 
whe t] uurce of supply to get replenished? The earth is 
‘oe col tured to obtain its supply of oxygen by the decomposition of 
_. ¢ | the water which percolates through its crust, and hence the ques- 
17 tion arises, 1S the water in the ocean di ninishiz o in quantity ? 
— and how the hydrogen which has been dispossess« d of its oxygen 
purr lisposed of? Professor Daubrée, who has long been carrying on 
to | extensive researches on meteorites and their chemical composition, 
| rves, that although the characteristic form and the state of 
’ meteoric stones are entirely unknown amongst 


n or 1 i 
terre il rocks it is wortl y | f note that the chemical type, the 
re of pr ind bronzite, is found on points of the globe most 
videly se} ed, sometimes in the condition of true rock, like the 
Lhe of t Pyrenees, and the Dunite of New Zealand ; 
acciden ak, and in a fragmentary state 
rocks. Now, it is quite possible that these basalts are 


product of an absorption of the feldspathic rocks, which the 
lotic rock has encountered in its upward passage, and been 


able to re-fuse by ; very elevated temperature. The interesting 
t fuzed Lherzolite must 


expel nt as to what de rree of heat a 
nossess in order to be able to liquefy the q iantity of feldspar 


t : ; - - ry . 
i rminge basalt. has however yet to be made. l'aking, 


ner sary I rormll sait, N 
with Davy, a globe composed of fused metals, or oxidizable ele- 
ments, and subjected to the action of oxygen, as a starting point, 


Professor Daubr s regards pi ridote as the immediate product of 
it the one this combustion—a kind of universal scoria, and shows that there is 
‘tion of form) no other difference between this sceria 


1 writ rs V f { 1 ¢ IOT 
ttee of | and meteorites, than that of a smaller proportion of oxygen in the 
near] latter shown by the presence of unox1 (ized metals. It is curious 


pr comedy, to find in some remarks on Professor Daubrée’s views by M. 
/ in. a going back to the notions of the ancients on the 
mology—that it is, in fact, a 
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due by the company, inclu 
in bank available being apparently £5,400. 


of £35,000, the funds 


f shine. The 
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ill-wind of panic has blown good to 


of Bank stock. The dividend on this occasion 
{ Leal kn ! Two years back it was. per cent., 
nd on I I ( a ns since L184 hk. V1Z . in M urch, ] } . Sep- 
mber, 1857, March, 1858, and March, 1865, 55 per cent. In 
March, 1866, the dividend was 54. Exclusive of these periods, 
he div 1 since 1& have averaged rather | than 
} Oi oF | ‘ < ’ 4 . 
x f ¢ Paris is about at par, and the short 
A ndaor 25°25 per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
H Min ice of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce standard, 
‘1 is about 3-10ths per cent. dearer in London than 
1 ( of « New York London for bills at 60 days’ 
n ti 7 of - iber, 146 per cent., and t premium 
At the ites there is no profit on the importa- 
st to $ for money, and 89} to § for account, 
for djustment of the half-monthly accounts 
Wednesday, when the rates of “continuation” were 
[t i they ruled rather higher towards the close, the 
having yme stronger. The annexed are the 
Uy iv’. Closing. 
' 1-16 to 3-16 
; ati \ even to 
LO 
I . > >to 7-) to 
Lane hire } ke bire ‘ > to 7-16 to 
\ . Lu } 16 t (—-16 5-16 to 7-16 
M S16 to 11-16 5-16 to 7-16 
M 5-16 to 7-16 >. © 
No I t to to 
to t 5 
| back to even. 
: mol id. 9d. to 1s, 3d. 
to ls. 6d ls. Od. to 1s. 6d. 
6d. 1 Od. 6d to 9d. 
N t ‘ to ; 
| ( ) S16 1-16 to 3-16 
. . : wey sd Od to ls. 3d. 
f I ing of the ireholders in the 
\ cT ( pany is convened ior the 2th 1nst., to con- 
FI 8 yi r raisl the funds to pay ft tl Anglo- 
Ame} Company. T! ficial notification recites that 
1 to prop t! ’ ti I sinder of the existi capital 
I" rraph Company, amountir » a balance of 
f | tn t l uea, a 1 that | i yn be nade to 
{ ( se powers to raise additional 
I | : { ix and as toa furt sum of 
al cap l er! d to, m ! rether 
] ; d ( ed the right tf the Anglo- 
grap Ore) . | qd) over t , CA 3 ot the 
1 to propose, with the 
vttac 1,200,000 such preferential 
ire net pi t irom time to t me earned by 
i ni y aee IpOD, a 
[he proposal to 1 ) I ‘y to pay off all the claims of 
‘American 7 Company on the Atlantic cable has 
nt in the Lritis the different companies 
ible A Ame , at 17% to £; Atlantic 
Stor 5 70 to ditto, Eig] Cent. Stock, 10, at 125 to 130; 
ditto. Eig ’ ( Preference, t 64 to; and Telegraph Con- 
struc s to In sympathy, British and Irish Magnetic 
- 2 ps 
The . is from tl Metropolitan District Railway 
( ' ce rs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, & Co., the solicitors 
f le Dis Railway Company, have atter ded at the 
( N t, Wi the secretary of the company, and obtained 
t f the magistrate that the required amount of capital 
been subscribed and paid, with a view t » the borrowing powers of 
( being put to ce. The company are now, t! erefore, 
to issue del res for their borrowed capital. The 
r i! p rressive state that with t 4 important 
capital the works w on be brought to completion.” 
of e A 1 & Ma I , Bank (L ) has 
oO tt hrst daiv 1 ol 3.1n tne pou d will b | iid at 
und after Monday, t 17th t., in the following order, 
rs cla , on Monday 1 Tuesday, 17 ind 18th 
: t and current ac ts, London, Nos. 1 to 1,500 ; deposit 
, GiInvI ot . N a. 1 to 4 . W ed ne Gay and infil lay 19th 
S D sit and current ¢ ints, Lond N 1,501 to 
>. dep ints nl N 101 to 732, on Friday and 
» i 2] nd 220d t 
Lor n and North-Western K iy traffic return shows this 
week an increase of £2,103 over last year; the Midland, an increase 
£208: tl Great W ern, an it use of £2,017; the Great 
, £6,897; and the Great Northern, a decrease 
| of t irna Railway, in their half-yea report, 
ti tl t railway will be opened in October rext. Th 
.ecounts sg that the total capital raised has been £1,440,339, and 


i £1.465.169, leaving outstanding accounts 
ng interest on debentures due Lst July, 
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; oe : 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. fortable addition to the good round sum which generally was 
garnered at this time, the dinner, too, being provided by the three 
directors.” The ex pr riment was carried on for several years - the 
HISTORY , SAV ’ BA S. number of subscribers averaged about sixty, and these altogether 
: , ' deposited from £5 to £10 every season. This, and Priscilla Wake- 
NQUESTIONABLY, the “ History of § . Fa) ' . , 
t f | * ' , l ] Vil n j ; | fleld’s scheme, having given the idea of savings banks, and shown 
ta gre Cl relorm, Having an JM rtant arlng the . ‘ : 
ii ae al — \ ' wid & ut 1t was a practicable thing to make even the poorest careful of 
yrospe yo 1e ny Ls &, Iuprovidel ; i f . ‘ ' ; . . : . 
i : perv) . ' rom . _ . : r earnings, p rsons of position in the politica 
been one of th ns of the pe - orde) the necessity of “ livin : “* . <r 
” . SLOW 1 iK L ption, and S€eCKII 
from hand to 1 | y+ ape ety 
lessnes as ‘ | rut RB | t tl { isi] nt ) Dal .kSror il} l] I —— : "a ae 
indifference, and it 
habits amo! o the humb!] 
virtues, and a correspond 
indulgence and depravity. 
ciation of this truth when 
referring, by his Post Offi 
held that the State could 
aging frugal habits in th 
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ct that ever entered into the 1 Another person of tunate depositors, being people in the humblest ranks of life, were 


Cobbett’s stamp, though one who aspired to greater knowledge of — utterly ruined by this oily scoundrel, and the very principle of 


, tions connected with trade and currency, and who really pal l savings banks. was damaged for a time. In 1835 a great fraud 
uttentit to such subjects, was Mr. Thomas Attwood ‘Cur- was discovered in connection with the St. Alban’s branch of the 

P }? = ++] hilliy ++ oe ha : srionelyw . ‘ . > r } . ’ 2 S nis 
ney Attwood, O! ‘Little Shilling A Lwood, 48 De was variously Hertford Savings Bank. he agent nere W is the Rev. Mr. Small, 


: ry’ . ) 4 
: who contrived to make away with £24,000. These frauds struck 
rtunity in Par iament to peak of Savings panks, We have seen so much terror into the trustees, who wt re obliged, to the extent 


: seek of their means. to make good the losses, that they demanded an 


_— And he 7 es rit — oe - * A pte lieogtire Iteration f the la Ww, hy which they should be ext used from 
— a : a a ‘ elas. # . « si a ine 2 * ed | a uewI I h toe y ar 1844 the G ve rome nt of Sir Robe rt 
im ed to make the co1 310n his, however, was felt 
‘ 6 were a sort I l 3 ol eu rome : : , n he 
, kine c es ti : {) < , t nat p to t e depositors 1 d t » ,overnment 
“ia a ence tampons, wich | vhg Bill of 1863 provided that due payment should be made out 
. ed Y : ( x} I ( 1 F L Of il aeficiet y. mince the first 
Jay ; Banks. it is wonderful tha legislation in col n with Savings Banks, which, as we have 
\ i ey : i t they Kept many trom U r these seen, took piace 1n Se the amount of de posits has en rmously 
’ ia dou Such men had a prisi power increased, th h of course there have been fluctuations, owing to 
classes, and t l that |} I O for periods of Commer | depression, or to the alarm consequent on 
e3 eq ¢ ist and appre when a ist €] ezzlement; and the five years that have elapsed since the 
passing of the Post Ol Savings Bank Bill have shown how 
3 Mr. Gla one W in his anticip tions of the good effect of 
belie 6 mut now that measure n 1 . however. as in other matters of detail, we 
: l st refer tne I ier wh desires pe uc pl fs to the very 
parhhend rages. hevegn y" deer hoe tive and le work with which Mr. Lewins has now 
i. é # fa red t 
} | { yw ’ ‘ 
UI vs ee AN GLACIER 
S the) \ ie photographic companion, Mr. Ernest 
lar | Rady et test « it for pr sing this attractive 
The lab r which must have attended their efforts to 
f I i vs of the details f lacier sce nery can only be 
mpcty ines a ee er . rstood by se who have discovered how difficult it is to drag 
pints | nett | ) - . even themselves, without any encumbrances such as a camera and 
al ls. int e wild fields of wonder so faithfully repr duced 
y Mr. Ed ll. And though Mr. George’s narrative is 
f j he y ir { naicatlor f danger faced in the course of 
lent that a go 1 deal of 
comparatively clumsy apparatus 
position f a few of the scenes here put before us 
ha icy of that most accurate of painters, the sun. 
Ir. Edwar fesses, indeed, in the interesting “ Notes by the 
I nded to Mr. George’s narrative, that one or 
photographs were not captured without 
- A lt worth an effort and some amount of d inger, 
; c agg ts. ‘ oe 1.9 ire the charming representations of an active and an extinct 
on Mie: ; 4, eo eal Am wl ppear in these pages, setting before the unlearned 
“he * ! a > an ; Ms i | t ind tte} I t] of the appear nce of those strange pro- 
Peg ( aa pits in t] lown which the surface glacier-streams plunge 
estive roar which must be heard to be 


cers ;' =m ghd bent cy r to obtain a view of the extinct 7 lin, & way 
i F } f ‘ ‘ a ter ' ‘ he » and both camera and artist had to be held 
| for fear of bDothad ippearing ior ever, @ 

ve deprived the reading world of a great 

y ly « ict arrangement of tent and 

ive been due to Mr. Edwards’ native 
vy. } | worth thi { of any one who meditates 

Ys tog nic t and the construction of a certain “cup! oard ” 

' > pews | which plates were on occa kept wet for three days, would 
_ : Hs: ? | ) WV I ly explained by its inventor more completely 


66 ; 


notes.” The value of 
ngement can ely be overrated, when it is remem- 


( P ’ rs , - ‘ted to } »y |} it in his 


y to 8 i ( l ; 2 . 
rity J | , ag bel vith w t lal r and difl ulty pure water 18 carried above 
cts on ‘ ports were véry ine ta the snow line, and how scanty a supply can be provided by arti- 
5s narticulat noe they would ficial means at the top of mountains like the Torrenthorn and 
‘ Ne renhorn, when M1 Edwards obt Lined panoramic views of 
I ] of those d . which, like the 7't: f t *; WaS the neighbouring heights, with their snows and glaciers. The view 
g with regard to pol Land s reforms, of the Ober Aletsch glacier, taken from the latter of the mountains 


ithe new banks With g! bitterness, Dut fol ly | mentioned, is one of the most remarkable among the many mar- 
should be recollected, vever, in tice LO ellous photographs which Mr. George’s volume contains, and such 

in 4 ) the Ministry and t Pp © wert reade! re unable to climb and see for themselves must be 

| lly gratef r the courage and skill with which the dangers 

l reason to suspect the former ; that it was a f the rocks and ice, and the difficulties of conveying water, have 

Lo Liverp | and Castlereagh were U r best ] n met and overcol e, the r lt being an amount of information 
Austrian principles of government into 1 intry; icial phenomena which such persons could never 
ted out, grievous distr vailed 1 Hout ise have tit 1. Of course, to say that a photograph 


A that, as ie, the rich L pows naa a fails to reproduce the full splendours of the Alps, the glorious 
I i] nada hill ] Ff ononw the innume aT. 

D1 nd 1iOcKS OT snow, the innumeranvit 
» \ t and I | 1 Or t riou epths of shade, 


in this particular; | l not | t nv-twinkli le of a sunlit glacier, is but to say that 
the s! rd of the preset y; Mr. i rapl photography. We all know how much r how little, 


N x | T I ‘ } re | ! T } I h: I 1 all that the art, 
i ‘ ‘ 
} ] \ 


the last half tury tl f t present di ed. « do has been done by Messrs. Edwards 


wi a has prul f l i) yveen tu y I nd . ye : VW } therati ewlll T ew) 1 our SUCCESSOITS hall look 
} between the few who are 1 : I ny ' ) = } lx } t rapl eff vith th ] itying, wonde ring air 
land wealthy classes for su} t nce. with which we turn t 1 illustration books, it is impossible to 
AY Lewins devotes a cha} er to ** Savi Bank Frauds,” l termine: but t eis muchr n toh p¢ that something more 
:' pter iti One of tl with re than has so far been produced will 
le in connection with the f the } r, fore long rew 1 the investigations oi many painstaking experi- 
fo Cuffe-street e. discovered in Dual in ne this field. As it is,a photograph is a cold dead 
. i Or , le t] i ho bi litudes of tl ( rpses of 
of years, 1d t vay everal 


-Axe 
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the Alps give us no very nadequa ides f what the living horizontal stratification is not to 


be detected in the lower parts of 
. } + hye ° . . . 
mountains are. At any rate, it 1s, 01 e, the best that can the glaciers, but there is instead the phenome non 


at present be done, netore v.as Mr. Gi orge ] uts it. the glacic . 
The letter-press of Mr. George’s book contains a variety ol ’ nd. so 


as to make the horizontal vertical, and to allow 
matter, from scientific disquisitions on the theory of glacier motion the ide * the annual stratification with the | ss 


vul 


ue veining, it j 
and moral reflections on the course of life, down to relations of th difficult see. Mr. George wrote, however, before Mr. Whymper’s 
adventures met with by a mixed party of ladies and 
during exalted picnics and a night bivouac among the rocks iad he been acquainted wit . facts now observed 
ice. In his theory, Mr. George professes himself a firm believer in per § cs of 

Professor Tyndall, whose * Gla 1ers of the Alps” : the | Hy 
book on the sul ect. Those who ] ve read P1 yt | 
book will fail to find anything new in the present volu 
the head of glacial theory, and indeed the preface co 
author's entire indebtedness to his lecessors work. 
needless to say that the unfortunate “ “ 
Principal Forbes has been credited, an 

dragged through so much mire, f 
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celebrity, has be: 

Tyndall’s views, 

Summer a m 

curious experiments 

He gave the men 
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weather and wretch 

otherwise, so far a 

pers theory was « 

the fountain 

ice might be at 

of the Col de Va 

to Zermatt, a 

more than tw al dit hin :, a * 

snow, more and more confused oan: Ate e attained ang | caciitty, and whistling, as it wer r the slov nly work. 


showing intermediate thin lavers of ice. h Sem: Wk Goh ce . gn tag te Poab ane Gee shapetitah ger 
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remote from the course 


f Your 1 tter-of ~_ are 1n ned to belt ve, 
I ‘ I mull | m co! rich ; t the highest 
p 1 ou trat [ f 3; drawn from 
I j as nt ] pas ns, the appe- 
| the feel of otl T e, human nature 
One | its totality, and 1 I no de ription of 
n ! nwritt knowled e which will not be found serviceable 
N ' VEL 
l ye re to meet w > simple and t hing a story as 
] ire lr e who has had 
f the we nd u tural narratives which 
nt , 7 t i pr j til u} ne suffering 
, i ’ t irn fro : wamps and 
vi f lish scene 
hn ‘ he hy bre : play around it ; 
, WW t hu 3 for whom we 
' ) h I we may feel 
! 1 under the 
, | population of 
7 Th rs. ul Writer,” whose 
work | 1 repu i fro ins of All the 
} h 7 of the list requires 
tell clearly and 
, yes of her 
i in it to the 
i f ( { n reproduce 
rience and fancy 
ring to r men the natural 
| refinem¢ f tho t h contrast 80 
v ns, and ne writes In a 
wthis tentious grandilo- 
n t ( vel s3 on the other. 
} ! very pie, Vv h no urprises 
, , t M 3s Tr le” contains 
\ tried mal rts in all ages, 
) t The author of 
I | LT Li Vy Ve { bl lly before, 
we { 1, SO infinite 
' me home to the 
trodu Liet homestead, in 
t up bi kindly uncle and 
pp bn chequered 
they grow . to womanhood, a new 
ad ‘ } ti \ nD neer I umed 
18] ral ( n _ ible in dispo- 
’ eak W He f ve with Margaret, 
* 3 1 who never 
\ »V V ps him, even 
| his p f marriage. But her sister 
‘ her tempe! petuous, loves 
} 1uU pill I Lou and never 
’ Margaret. lhe latter submits 
| a stru role, 
h | lastin pr r heart. Fora 
ms: but at 
ey what she 
that — lictates of ver recovers 
( to be able to love 
+] : r ofter-lif ttles at last 
ver .a tented 1 age. marriage, mean- 
iden with not rb tr ie nd a ster, so that the 
low | ft ook yether unimpeachable. ' e chief charm 
t ry lie 1 its pert ' und hfulness, here 
, of thorough reali it the in hich the child 
: \ é kes her doll 1 ) e porch and rs the reby the 
vrais f Stock. the crabbed old garden in which the girl 
iret f becon vare that Horace, ' se life has gradually 
st 1 up with hers, really cares for her, and in which 
5 y er ( he1 prom i ) ess | the same 


if soul 


r beside. i earliness ¢ 
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nh p and 
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eal d every 
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ly } ished for her 
lled to repent in great 
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f I { ) » end, and 
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abusing her sister to the last. orace, al is a litt weak- roved by his thoroughl: ib ition of he ** Georgics.” 
minded for reality. But we can affu1 rerlook these slight But it is mere pedantry to tell us in a novel, especially one of which 
defects in consideration of the g 
even a hardened critic can scar 
its simple pathos. It may 
result of a life’s experience, and 
another record from the same source 
truth is mainly due to artistic sympa 
confidently expect to obtain much 
of the “‘new writer” to whom we 
* Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 

“ Cradock Nowe ll” is one of the 
read. [he spect icle 
misfortune may affor 
novelist recklessly wast , 
with frantic blows, and wilfull 
reputation, is one on which eve 
must gaze with regret. Mr. Blackm 
writer, but he negatives them by the 
and of which he seems to be inordinately pr 
rare gift of originality, and yet | 
imitation. He has true pathos at 
pleases, touch the hearts of his r 
feeling ; but he prefers to rant in 
dramatist. His natural style is deli ful, 
it, using it only for describing ordinary event 
what he considers the gra 
@ manner at times ren 
others of the r: 
in **Cradock N 
idyls worthy of 
find ourselves conden 
to read, hard to comp 
Mr. Blackmore mig! 
for which we shou 
write it in hysterics 
Some one has been 
Creation,” and the cl 
Mr. Blackmore. 
late utterance, a 
d scr 
can expect | 
descend to correct hi 
after impossible effects, h 
will be a real pleasure n 

The plot of ‘ Cradoc 
ning to end, i 
unreal, and its 
being in the ; 
whol we are ] ke y to 
seems instinct with life. 
appeara ice 
avout them ; 
from mental 
winds. No 
e€acn ¢ f them 
racter. The h 
of the twin 
and ancient 
belng s 
brother, 


‘d 


distinguishn 
change positions 
evening Clayton is fo 
Cradock must have shot 
returned by the jury who si 
murder clings around Cradock, 
him. The supposed fratricide chang 
series of extraordinary adventurs 
home, to find hi ; 
piness made secure, 
or New Forest 
intended 
attributes 
warring wi 
passion, and then re] 
of the forest by 
paroxysms of wra 
daughte r Pear] is 
ls set upon bd 
c Manila. 
introduces us are 


lunatic 
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Ih 


. . — 7 
panionshi ives Dehind lf ar 


arouse in the reader’s mind a horril 
But it is not so much against Mr. Blac 
wish to protest, as against the « 


Lis 


3 writing, 
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ion:—* A long tradition. established by nume- | with the law, but not in acc rdance with the exigences of nature ; 
; precedents and great models, has produced the effect of fixing | for the boy is of a sickly constitution, requiring a mother’s care 
- language more than any other modern tongue. One could not | far more than the girl. Madame Desfayes is fully aware of this 
1e a dictiona 3] ir to « t, and sees the im possibility of submitting to the wise ordinances 
Académie? which does not confine itself to deter- | of the “Court of Divorce.” She hastens to the man who has 


mining the words in use, but tells us at the same time in what | blighted the hope of her life, who has go deeply injured her, and 
ection t e words may be employed, which constructior implores him to receive her again as his wife. She will submit 
will admit of or reject. The French language is, in some to any conditions he may impose upon her: she will forget the 
mposed of ready-cut pieces, of settled forms of speech, | past and “cherish and obey ” him, only to be able to live with 
1y employ ir v binat »| " emselvs her children and to tend and nurse her ailing son. M. 
be altered.” We need quote no mor i. & rers LV ves is deeply moved, but the hold which his former mistress 
that that which he considers t ne advan has still upon | ' too strong, and he persuades himself that he 
own rnacular constitutes at the same time its princ}] ul morally bound to retrieve her character, and that, after all, the 
1 lang e which dos not al w full erty eX l law has decide l, ind there is an end of it. We have Piven the 
which consists of ready-made p ' h merest outline of this interesting work of fiction, which we may 
than skilful ling for the i t f the fely recommend to readers of all classes, but more especially to 
) ir »— such ng y ser the unconditional partisans of the doctrine that the dissolution 
the pl or aul mly el 01 rriage § L | ie aS easy as the contracting ol that 
J lop nt of the 1 iy y set ¢ lo the unconditional mirers of duels we would recommend 
) M. Gaston Lavalley’s 1 e, “Le Droit de 'Epée.” It is a so- 
ulled novel. having for i subject the well-known tragic 
th her, such a fate of Marc-Antoine, the son of the first classical French poet 
pel i th f | ol Malherbe. A It] rh, cording to several biographers of the 
: assertion « r. G. H. ] l , we | L 1 believe that young Malherbe was 
nthe * F ples of Suc Literatu that the offending party in! but deplore his fate, and still more 
tha her. who until his own death cherished no 
I Ul l t than that Of avengu the legitimate” assa sination 
, m he wi the tou ¢ verse 

, ’ f ] ive, et ¢ me fat si cher.”’ 
’ rnal polish, would at ou y thell Marc-Antoine was killed in 1627, and his father in the following 
for t } year n t] e of La Rochelle, on purpose to ask justice of 
M. J nd Al latest \ the K nst M. Fort de Piles, the murderer of his son. 
ale “stab ' v nal ¥ iL called “J pray ' 3 not granted, a d the old man res lved to take 


k f { had | revenge by th me } ns by which he was deprived of his child. 

have atti VV he I friends remonstrated with him on the ground that the 

match | him 1 | .lversary was more than unequal, he 

Polla” y-tw nd the latter twenty-five, he replied in his 
rit ) pair, ‘*. e hasard un denier contre une pistole.” 

h of his son. Grief brought 

) é e ora . the year 1628. The story is touching enough in 

lL; ty, but M. Lavalley has thought fit to surround 

wns of a work of fiction. He has made 

y a . tao Xt . of his right in the capacity of novelist, by perverting dates 


; 
4 


write diligently, al prove Db) | facts. We object to this mode of proceeding in reference to 
n was His OWN pl CLO] ru vell-estal 1 and universally-known historical truths, especially 
have ven » these A y in nove [he subject 1 ht be extended by the introduction of 


leen featur ‘ Le Turco e other t e, : new ts, but the main events ought not to be altered. An 
ul ¢, unm ned 3 tl ri A tor | should be nothing else than history made more 
pect to all warfare. Id tive to general readers by the charms of fiction. We would 

ira i the tit f we did t k tl . larger political literary license to the dramatist, who 

n101 france to >| 2 re plicated machinery for his purpose ; and for 

y. it “4 , vould 1 omend ‘‘Le Droit de lEpée” as an ad- 

~ p! tory, bad be p! ' iect for the stage. The subject would have a still 


ve have 1, er chance of success with us than with our neighbours, 
: no ' tevel t it existence t Ul I a t] ten nCy f the work is strictly noral, and might, by 


trange to Say—in | kilful t hes, be still further improved. Apart from the 
proauction of tne thor or “4 ; o} tions t made, M. Lava ey 's novel is one of the best and 


passing censure. — most interesting works of fiction which have recently come to us 


() s } ¢ it ] T ‘ ) . | 
J iro} I 
‘ A ] | ] ites * rk f ‘ , P | ‘ : P ; : Mex: 
bie ehe diesen! We have a batch of poetical publications before us, and only a 
an atti tive title In our days, ln Which the daissolut ( mat , . . ; , " 
a ee re fe few of them deserve any other designation than that of rhymed 


monial vi] ince has been made so easy as t 


f ' ‘ "Pe, , tag et prose. To these few belong the “ Inspirations de Voyages,” by 
OnNular itnstitutior = nar 10 isa iadady woo ! issumec : On rm +74 RR as - : 
i popular institution, Anal PB <2 J “ae M. Louis Goujon. The title sufficiently indicates the tenor of the 


1:] ] ae 
nasculine de plu like many ot nale writers, both in ome er 
Ai i Weck 7 KO MANY OvueE | r ' —_ poems. They are descriptive, and convey to the reader, in well- 
( na ¢ yT ent inst tp | I . ' . . . - . . 
Ce a i | 5 - . et . iosen language, the impressions of the p vetical tourist. M. de 
ul I ACLON, and one which might be taken a rt Ol ' . 1] } ] the ne ing j hi “ Cj ) t Vi ll hy 
a Bolas ee P tstatie moral tos : =p" ee \ elle harps on the same string In ODIs imes e allons. 
la ee, ut I TIMES OF & SuriClly Mura e, ~" | This able writer has given some proof of his poetical talent before, 


~ pre isbanc | and we had a right to expect some improvement. We were not 


y be said to be almost irreproachable. But the 
yne does not make the poet. M. de Vaucelle’s verses are 
- ea , : util guage is pure; but he does not possess that 
+ pane a ea ee enial fire which constitutes the real poet. The verses in ‘“ Cimes 
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Cn wnt +} -= £77 ; 19] mn hoth = 
LHe IOrcul i 1e On! e uns, 18 jua On DV Nn l . 1 Ul +7 ” . 
’ p! ‘ runs, ' . - et Vatllor ire harmonious and plastic, but cold as marble. 
1 r mas The rt. } } ! I . 


_ — ae a gy Patt Z - es | Nearly the same reproach might be made to the poems of 
| % | | ma . . a entitled “ Les Elévations.” The author, if we 
ly defined. Her heart 1s, to some extent, iree, ire not mistaken, is a professor of rhetoric, and it will therefore 
Ge . de ee - Me ‘ not rprise Os I .ders to find in his verses a smack of the classical 
B52 a a7 * | | yom. They certainly contain an amount of real poetry ; but 


ud never | rapt * | they lack warmth of life. The poems of M. Joseph Boulmier are 
try oe ns of Herdinand, to wit *> | quite free from this defect. In his “ Portefeuille Intime,” the 
Lin git al n, the most a ol LULES, reader will meet with humane feelings expressed in a Ve ry pleasing, 
J r. ; Che I moon pemg ove and sol highly elegant form. We were particularly struck 
if delusion gone. Ane youn’ war Oo , weowe| ne poem, called “ Vieux Livres, Jeunes Fleurs,” from which 
res of trimonial ord, ntil, fortunat : , lowing vet 
\ , n sp . oC r ut I | | 
n—at tne iast § re DY Wwhicn | cil 6« T) louble moisson je r¢ mplis ma < rbeille, 
rels are to end for ever Nhe x is prin \ ht Anx frivoles } rs j'ai dit un long adieu. 
by Fx nand’s seeking to console | f for | 31 sont des fleurs, et moi, j’en suis l’abeille ; 
ppiness | t ri pany of Madame Fo . 3 ul es fleurs sont 4 leur tour les livres du bon Dieu. 
tte wl 1 he knew before his marriage, an | who li itly \ mes confidents, je n’en connais pas d'autres ; 
him again into her snares. Un separating from her | band, M instincts avec eux redeviennent meilleurs : 
| e Desf s takes charge of their hter. and M. Desfayes Pour le beau, pour le bien, ce sont mes seuls apotres 


| ’ . . . } : 37 
Tout ce que j'aime est la: vieux livres, jeunes fleurs, 
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., No. 4.—In no department of science or art has British civi- 
Peete shade greater Wy ten in the last thirty years than in that of 
architecture; and unquestionably no inconsiderable portion of this 
progress must be set down to the beneficial influence of the Society 
whose Transactions lie now before us, and whose birth dates from the 
seventh year of William IV. The era of the four Georges must 
always stand out in unenviable relief, as one in which the “art of 
sinking” had, in architecture, reached the farthest limit which the 
nature of the subject and its indispensable requirements rendered 
possible. Our streets had become rows of square or rather oblong 
boxes set on end, pierced at regular intervals with rectangular holes 
for windows, and, from their dreary uniformity, might have been 
supposed to have been designed by a superannuated drill-sergeant, 
who had spent all his life in a barrack-yard, the monotony of this tedious 
sameness being broken only by various gradations of bald, balder, 
baldest. Whenever an attempt at architectural effect was essayed, we 
saw a building uniting meanness with pretension, the result of a 
style of decoration elaborately insignificant and frivolous—such, for 
instance, as the facade of the National Gallery, with its mustard-pot 


«was strewn with hay or rushes, according tothe season. At uight, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 
Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


and pepper-casters. Great as is the improvement achieved, much 
still remains to be done, particularly in the treatment of windows, in 
which ourarchitectsstill move in the fetters which have grown up around 
them from contemplating the productions of architects who wrought 
for sunnier climes. Thus we still find ourselves shut off from that 
allowance of light which health,the most paramount of all considerations, 
no less than convenience, demands. The first paper in the present 
number, entitled “‘ Additional Illustrations of the Conventual Arrange- 
ments of Benedictine Abbeys,” by Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, BD., 
F.R.S.L., F.S.A., &c., throws an interesting light on the methodical 
arrangements made, and the respect and attention paid to gradations of 
rank by our ancestors. “The Cloisters.—The south alley was usually 
left unoccupied ; in the west alley, the Master of Novices, junior monks 
under his charge, and novices sat; in the north alley, the Prior, near 
the east church door, and the monks according to seniority, juniors 
being nearest to him, and sitting sideways with the face of one turned 
to the back of the other. At the upper end of the east alley sat the 
Abbot. The bench-tables were covered with matting, and the floor 


before Matins and until their close, five cressets in lanterns were 
lighted by the Sub-chamberlain, one at the dormitory door and the 
rest at the four corners. Three other cressets in hanging lanterns 
were lighted after dark: one in the northalley, in the middle, towards 
the church door; a second in the west alley, near the aumbry of the 
Master of the Novices; and a third in the south alley, next the 
Refectory. They were extinguished by the Sub-chamberlain when the 
‘Rounds’ had passed after Compline. The Prior, Sub-prior, and 
Master of Novices preserved order. The Keeper of the Cloister 
Aumbry for the books had his own seat. At the Lavatory there were 
five towels, two used by the Cloister Prior and High-Mass Priest, and 
three on perches for the use of the convent and guests, all being 
changed on Sundays by the Chamberlain’s servant. After meridian 
the monks washed their hands and combed their heads, and between 
supper and Beveres. Cloister time was after Prime; and after Tierce 
conversation was allowed, but those in conversation remained sitting, 
and spoke in French; Latin was used to a Prior or Master of the 
Novices; English was forbidden. Shaving took place in the cloister 
once a fortnight, and feet-washing every Saturday.” The second and 
final paper is “‘ On the Medizval Antiquities of the County of Durham, 
by J. Tavenor Perry, Associate,” and is illustrated by three plates, 
illustrative of the architecture of Durham cathedral. 


The Geological Magazine opens with a paper by David Forbes, 








F.R.S., F.G.8., &c., “On the Geological Epochs at which Gold has 
made its appearance in the Crust of the Earth,” the deductions of | 
which, should they be ultimately verified, will prove to be of great | 
interest and importance. Mr. Forbes believes that gold has been | 
introduced into the crust of the earth at two, and only two, quite dis- 
tinct geological epochs, and that in both these cases it has been carried 
up by, and in direct conjunction with, the outbursts of distinct and 
characteristic plutonic rocks. These two epochs he names—lIsat, older 
auriferous granite outburst; 2nd, the younger or auriferous diorite 
outburst. The older or auriferous granite intrusion appears to have 
occurred at some time between the Silurian and Carboniferous period. 
To this epoch belong the gold formations of Australia, Bohemia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Cornwall, Ecuador, Hungary, 
Mexico, New Granada, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Ural, Wicklow, and 
also such deposits of gold as are found intruded in quartz, nodules, 
and veins, which he believes to have been rendered auriferous solely 
from their proximity to invisible or now superficial granites. The 
newer or dioritic eruption he terms the post-oolitic, as the veins con- 
taining gold proceed from its centre, and cut through the strata 
containing fossils of decided post-oolitic forms, and possibly may be 
as late as early cretaceous. These strata are frequently much altered by 
contact with the diorite. Auriferous rocks belonging to the second | 
epoch are by no means confined to South America, as Mr. Forbes at 
first supposed. The second article, by D. Macintosh, F.G.S., is 
entitled “‘ Results of Observations on the Cliffs, Gorges, and Valleys 
of Wales,” and is, in fact, devoted to the controversy on the relative 
influence of sea, rain, and river denudation, in determining the 
conformation of the land. Mr. Macintosh is of opinion that between 
Newbridge and Marteg Bridge is one of the best localities in South 
Britain for studying the denudation problem. Following the course of 
the Wye, from Newbridge northwards, you pass through a narrow gorge 
into the open valley of Doldawlod. You see on your left a transverse 
gorge running into the bosom of the hills, and abruptly terminated 
by acliff. Still following the Wye, you again pass through a narrow 
gorge, and suddenly arrive in the irregular plain of Rhayader. ‘ Within 
the space traversed,” says Mr. Macintosh, “‘ you have had a sufficient 

example of what may be called the Great Denudation Puzzle—the 

problem to be grappled with before any real progress can be made in 





determining the relative claims of the seas and riyers, namely, tle 
cause of the narrow gorges which connect comparatively wide and 
level areas—gorges which cut through ridges, escarpments, and some- 
times table-lands.” Mr. Macintosh sides with the partisans of the 
claims of the sea, and argues as follows:—“ At any given time, the 
greater part of the earth’s surface must be covered by the sea; during 
the gradual or intermittent submergence and re-emergence of the Jand, 
every part of it in succession must figure as a sea-coast ; the average 
time required for a submergence and re-emergence must be sufficient 
to allow the sea to efface all the inequalities produced by subaérial 
denudation; the majority of the inequalities below the sea-level must 
therefore at any given time be the result of marine denudation. 
Article III. is a continuation from the August number of the very 
valuable paper “On the Relation which the Hast Essex Gravel bears 
to the Structure of the Weald Valley,” by Searles V. Wood, Jun., F.G.8. 
The rivers Darent and Medway now flow from the Weald through 
trumpet-shaped openings, which expand towards the Weald as the 
mouths of rivers would do if a sea were there—that is to say, in the 
opposite direction to that in which these rivers now flow. Not only 
so, but the gravels of the Lower Green-sand terrace expand with these 
mouths, pointing distinctly to a copious water-shed, coupled with a 
tidal entry and reflux having taken place at this part contempora- 
neously with the elevation of the country, by which the chalk 
has been more extensively denuded, and the chalk escarpments 
pushed proportionally further back. In these two trumpet-shaped 
openings we have the mouths of rivers, into one of which the opening by 
Snodland, the broad channel of the East Essex gravel, had shrunk, whilst 
into the other, by Otford, the drainage in the Thames Gravel Valley 
made its way tothesea. Flint implements, so abundantly found in the 
gravels of the Somme, Seine, Little Ouse, and Lark valleys, and in 
those of the Avon at Salisbury, have not been hitherto found in the 
wide-spread and extensively worked gravels of the Thames and East 
Essex. Mr. Wood observes:—“‘I would not hazard a conjecture 
whether or not man dwelt in Britain during the Thames and East 
Essex gravel period; but certainly the absence of his remains in that 
gravel does accord with the far higher antiquity assigned to it here 
over those in which his remains have occurred. From the delineation 
I have given of the outlines of land and sea during the Thames gravel 
period, it will be seen that I regard the chalk country out of which 
the valley of the Somme and that of the Hampshire Avon was formed, 
as undergoing denudation by the sea at this time; and that it was not 
until this denuded chalk was elevated that the valleys of the Somme 
and Avon and the Weald were cut out of it.” This paper of Mr. 
Wood’s must unquestionably be regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions to the geology of the south of Britain that has recently 
been made. “Some Observations on the Zoantharia Rugosa,” by 
Gustave Lindstrim, Ph.M., completes an article containing many new 
facts and observations on these operculated radiata, commenced in 
the August number. Another paper, also completed from the preceding 
number, is a carefully-prepared analysis of Professor Daubrée’s re- 
marks on meteorites, and their composition, with critical notes by 
M. Louis S@mann, Memb. Inst. We have not space at our disposal 
to do justice to this interesting paper. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the views opened up by the experiments 
and theories of Professor Daubrée. All who take an interest in 


cosmogony, geology, or chemistry, should make themselves acquainted 
with them without delay. 


The Intellectual Observer opens with an article by Shirley Hibberd 
on “ Lady’s Slippers,” or perhaps it would be more correct to say, on 
those sportive efforts of the goddess Flora, Orchids—a flower in which 
Nature seems at one and the same time to have indulged her taste for 
the bizarre, and amused herself by foreshadowing, if not caricaturing, 
various animal forms. A frontispiece is affixed, presenting a coloured 
drawing of that beautiful orchid, Cypripedium Veitchianum (Lady’s 
Slipper), so admirably executed as amply to repay the cost of the 
number in which in which it is contained. The elder Darwin saw in 
the swollen pouch and eye-like anthers of (. Calceolus a resemblance 
to a spider, and in the figure of the plant in the “ Botanic Garden,” it 


wears a very spider-like aspect, s0 as quite to justify the fancy em- 
bodied in the passage :— 


** So where the humming-bird in Chili’s bowers, 
On murmuring pinions robs the pendant flowers ; 
Seeks where fine pores their dulcet balm distil, 
And seeks the the treasure with proboscis bill ; 
Fair Cypripedia, with successful guile, 
Knits her smooth brow, extinguishes her smile ; 
A spider’s bloated paunch and jointed arms 
Hide her fine form and mask her blushing charms : 
In ambush sly the mimic warrior lies, 
And on quick wing the panting plunderer flies.” 


Botamic Garden, Canto IV., 501. 


Mr. Hibberd has discovered that the great difficulty of getting the 
hardy orchids to thrive satisfactorily in the open air proceeds from 


_ our customary mode of keeping the beds clean, exposing the plants to 


an amount of evaporation they are not suited to sustain, besides 


| depriving them of that condensation of dew which goes on all night 


long when innumerable vegetable sprays are associated together. In 
searching for suitable plants to surface the orchid beds with, he has 
never found any surpass Festuca ovina, which rejoices in, the same 
soil that an orchid bed should consist of, and is both elegant and 
appropriate, and marvellously active in the condensation of dew and 
its conveyance to the earth by means of its wiry leaves. The neat 
mosay herbage of Spergula saginoides, or of Saxifraga hypnoides, is 
also equally useful for small-growing kinds, euch as Gymnadenia, 
Ophrys Habenaria, &. “ Shade, moisture, and protection in winter, are 
points of some importance,” says Mr. Hibberd ; * but given the herbage, 
nearly all the difficulties of orchid-growing come toan end.”—In a paper 
on “ Hypothetical Continents,” by H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S8., the author 
expresses an opinion that the emigration of animals and plants from 


. Europe more commonly took place towards the east than towards the 
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west, and cites the affinity of the Australian mammals to those of our 
oolitic rocks, that of the eocene European plants to the Australian 
recent, and the likeness of the European miocene flora to the recent 
American and Japanese, in confirmation. According to Mr. Jenkins, 
our miocene plants came from America.during the eocene period, 
and their progenitors were the plants of the eocene and creta- 
ceous periods in America, from which have also descended the 
recent flora of that continent. The fact of American cretaceous 
and eocene plants occurring in older deposits than a European 
paleontologist would @ priori consider possible, remarkably confirms 
the theories—first, that organisms have migrated from west to east ; 
and, secondly, that deposits in the old and new worlds should be 
treated as homotaxeous and not as contemporaneous.— Gossip 
about Fish,” which may be said to be a review of Mr. Comb’s great 
work on “ British Fishes,” is an entertaining paper. LEels, it appears, 
have been known to get up rocks, climb gate-posts in canals, and even 
to take a walk in the fields. The tail serves the eel as a prehensile 
organ, and appears to be the chief seat of its sense of touch, being 
used to grasp objects. A conger, when taken on board a boat, 
searches about with its tail, and, if it can succeed in laying 
hold of the gunwale, will, by a sudden leap, throw itself 
overboard.—From an article on oaks we learn that in the Golynos 
oak—which was felled in 1810, and purchased for Plymouth Dock- 
yard for 100 guineas, and the trunk of which was 9} feet in diameter 
—the rings in its butt being reckoned, it was ascertained that 
the tree had been improving upwards of 400 years, and, as many of 
its branches were dead from age, it must be presumed to have stood 
at least a century after attaining maturity. ‘ Plans for Improving 
London,” “ On the Genus Ficus,” and the “ Lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land,” are three interesting papers to which attention should be given. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Art-Land. A Poem. By Thomas Baldwin Wood. (Hardwicke.) 
—Says the author of this poem, in a preface of six lines and a half :— 
** T have selected for publication the following specimen from a mass 
of MSS. (sic) poems long since written. Should this venture be 
favourably regarded by the public, I shall be encouraged to launch 
from time to time other parts of the series, all of which illustrate one 
subject.” What a prospect for the poor public, if it should only be 
inconsiderate enough to encourage Mr. Wood’s ambition by buying 
his present “ venture”! ‘A mass of MS. poems long since written,” 
all on the same subject, and we suppose in the same style, as “ Art- 
Land”! It is a terrible thing to contemplate. Every man is said to 
have a skeleton in his cupboard. Mr. Wood has poems upon poems— 
heaps, ‘* masses’’—in his portmanteaus; and he threatens us with 
their production. This is a specimen of his style :— 


“ There is a palace whose symmetrical and stately build 
Is an expression of sublime and beautifal: each part 
The handmaid of convenience, by one noble thought fulfill’d, 
And breathing in its humbiest furniture the soul of Art.” 


It appears that the gardens of this wonderful palace (by the bye, is it 
the Crystal Palace that is intended ?) “ foster Nature’s powers”; and 
“‘the Genius of the castle” is not merely a sculptor, but he “ breathes 
the sculptor’s ijife.’ Furthermore,— 


“The grace of moonlit beauty pales his dreamy form ; 
His mind an atmosphere of love-shapes, floating rife 
Through plastic hands with pure, creative feeling warm.” 


Besides his moonlit beanty, his pale and dreamy form, his mind that 
was an atmosphere, and his hands that were warm with feeling, this 
singular being had “ golden blood,” and a wife and children who possessed 
the inexplicable power of “ sunning the sunshine”; moreover, it was 
the quality of the marble on which he worked to “ smoothen into 
soul.” We also find some reference to “ moonlight shed from sunshine 
warm ’”’; with much more in the same manner, which, we must con- 
fess, does not encourage in us any strong desire for farther specimens 
of the “ mass” of MSS. referred to. 


The Clouds. A Poem in Ten Cantos. (Freeman.)—Ten cantos of 
mere description are necessarily somewhat tedious. The author of 
this poem (who appears to “ hail” from Perth, and who dedicates his 


little book, “without leave,” to Mr. Ruskin) thinks that people | 


generally are not sufficiently observant of the beauty and beneficence 
of clouds; and so he writes his ten cantos to exhort them to more 
reasonable and grateful conduct. The style is rather that of the last 
century than of this—a mixture of smooth-and level description with 
somewhat obvious moralizing. A pleasing vein of feeling and thought 
runs through the whole, and the images are often very true to nature ; 
but the poetry does not rise above respectable common-place, and the 
continual harping on one theme becomes tiresome after awhile. The 
‘simplicity,’ and yet priggishness, of some passages is almost 
ludicrous, as where the clouds are made to say to unobservant human 
beings :— 
**T’ve piped to you, but ye refused to dance ; 

I build, I paint, I speak, from year to year, 

But look ye will not, neither will ye hear, 

Though all I do is fitted and designed 

To teach, delight, and elevate the mind.” 


The following, however, is better, and may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the writer’s manner :— 


‘* As if the great to level with the small, 
God puts this joy within the reach of all: 
Keeps open temple, both by night and day, 
Where all may come to ponder or to pray : 
Makes beauty shine above the roofless floor, 
And Alps to pass the humble peasant’s door : 
O’er cities foul hangs frescoes undefiled, 
And holds up pictures to the little child.” 





This is what may be called “ provinc'al poe!ry”; but it s good of 
its kicd—genuine and unpretending. 


"A Synopsis of Heraldr,; or, a Short and Easy Method of Acquiring 
the Art of Blazon. With upwards of Four Hundred Engravings, illus- 
trating the Arms of Many Families. By OC. N. Elvin, M.A., F.G.H.S8., 
Author of a “ Hand-Book of Mottoes,” ‘* Anecdotes of Heraldry,”’ 
&c. (Hardwicke.)—Mr. Elvin’s book is published by subscription, 
and perhaps no species of work is better fitted for such a method of 
production. Among the general public, there are very few who care 
a straw about the medieval eccentricities of heraldry, and such a 
volume would probably find scarcely any purchasers beyond the small 
special circles of those who are privileged to “ carry arms.” To all 
such, this “ Synopsis ’”’ will be of interest, and they have shown their 
regard for the subject by their patronage of the work. The “ base 

mechanical sort,” to whom “ the art of blazon” is « mere relic of the 

world before the deluge, will probably not trouble themselves with the 

matter. 


The Average Clause. Hints on the Settlement of Claims for Losses 
by Fire under Mercantile Policies. By Richard Atkins, of the Sun Fire 
Office. (C. & E. Layton.)—The commercial world will doubtless 
thank Mr. Atkins for this attempt to explain and systematize the very 
complicated elements of the existing law of assurance, especially with 
reference to the average clause. The author’s name is in itself a 
—— of the ability and knowledge with which the subject is dis- 
cussed. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


WELSH literature, and the Welsh language, generally come up for 
discussion at this season of the year. The Histeddfod calls attentiom 
to the Principality, its people and its traditions, and newspaper 
writers, being rather short of subjects in the autumnal stagnation, 
are not sorry to consider the affairs of the Cymry. This year, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has set several pens going by his letter to Mr. Hugh 
Owen, President of the Social Science section of the Histeddfod. 
Mr. Arnold had been asked to prepare a paper for this section, the 
eyes of Welshmen having probably been drawn towards him on account 
of his admirable and most interesting papers on “The Study of 
Celtic Literature’? in recent numbers of the Cornhill Magazine. 
He excused himself from fulfilling this request, on the ground of 
his being busy finishing a report on foreign schools for the Royal 
Commission now inquiring into middle-class education, and also 
because he was not sufficiently instructed in Welsh matters to 
justify him in addressing those who had given their lives to such 
studies. ‘‘ Your gathering,” says the Oxford Professor, “ acquires 
more interest every year;” and he thinks that “a representation to 
the University of Oxford from the Eisteddfod, urging the importance 
of the establishment of a chair of Celtic at Oxford, could not but 
have weight with the University.” Then follows some very reason- 
able advice to the managers of these celebrations :—‘ Let me venture 
to say that you have to avoid two dangers in order to work all the 
good which your friends could desire. You have to avoid the danger 
of giving offence to practical men by retarding the spread of the 
English language in the Principality. I believe that to preserve and 
honour the Welsh language and literature is quite compatible with 
not thwarting or delaying for a single hour the spread, so undeniably 
useful, of a knowledge of English throughout all classes in Wales. 
Then you have to avoid the danger of alienating men of science by 
a blind, partial, and uncritical treatment of your national antiquities, 
Mr. Stephen’s excellent book, ‘The Literature of the Cymry,’ shows 
how perfectly Welshmen can avoid this danger if they will.” 
Mr. Arnold favourably contrasts the literary and artistic sympa- 
thies of the Welsh people with the tastes of “our own lower 
and middle class,” and is “filled with admiration” of the Cymry. 
It is a consoling thought, he remarks, that races which have 
failed of political success should yet be able to contribute in no 
small degree to the progress of the world and the civilization of man- 
kind. Finally, he touches on his favourite note of “ Philistinism” :— 
‘We in England have come to that point when the advance and 
greatness of our nation is threatened by one cause, and one cause 
above all. Far more than by the hopelessness of an aristocracy, whose 
day is fast coming to an end—far more than by the rawness of a 
lower class, whose day is only just beginning—we are imperilled by 


| what I call the‘ Philistinism’ of our middle class. On the side of 


beauty and taste, vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling, coarse- 


_ ness; on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence—this is Philis- 


| 
| 





tinism. Now, then, is the moment for the greater delicacy and 
spirituality of the Celtic peoples who are blended with us, if it be but 
wisely directed, to make itself felt, prized, and honoured. Ina certain 
measure, the children of Taliesin and Ossian have now an opportunity 
for renewing the famous feat of the Greeks, and conquering their 
conquerors. No service England can render the Celts by giving you 
a share in her many good qualities can at this moment surpass what 
the Celts can do for England by communicating to us some of theirs.” 
Since the publication of this letter, the Times has condemned the 
Eisteddfod for encouraging the spread, or at least the preservation, of 
the Welsh language. It seems that more people now speak Welsh 
than spoke it some years ago. This is a remarkable fact; but it is 
hardly possible that it can be anything more than a temporary 
reaction. 

The “Trumpet” in Shire-lane—a tavern famous in the literature of 
past times—is closed, and will shortly be pulled down. This is the 
house mentioned by Steele in the Tatler, and it is well known to have 
been a favourite resort of the wit himself. On a certain 4th of Novem- 
ber, Bishop Hoadley (such were the manners of those times) was present 
at a roystering meeting here, when Steele had to propose “ The glorious 
memory of King William III.” He got exceedingly drank, and, seeing 
the Bishop rather disconcerted at the superfluous zeal of one of the 
Whig company, who went on his knees todo honour to the toast, 
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whispered in the episcopal ear,—‘ Do laugh, my lord; pray laugh ; 
*tis humanity to laugh.” He was shortly afterwards taken home in 
a chair, and next morning, feeling ashamed of what he had said, sent 
Dr. Hoadley the following couplet :— 


* Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits.” 


The house is evidently as old as the time of Steele. Another cele- 
brated old place—Garraway’s Coffee-house—is being demolished, and 
the College of Physicians, in Warwick-lane, of which Garth wrote, 
has just disappeared. Verily, ina little while we shall have nothing to 
show our American visitors. 


Notes and Queries of last Saturday contains a letter from the late 
Dr. Southwood Smith (apparently printed now for the first time), 
with reference to the disposal of the body of Jeremy Bentham. The 
letter is dated June 14th, 1857, and says :—‘ Jeremy Bentham left 
by will his body to me for dissection. I was also to deliver a public lec- 
ture over his body to medical students and the public generally. The 
latter was done at the Webb-street School—Brougham, James Mill, 
Grote, and many other disciples of Bentham, being present. After 
the usual anatomical demonstrations over the body, a skele- 
ton was made of the bones. I endeavoured to preserve 
the head untouched, merely drawing away the fluids by placing 
it under an air-pump over sulphuric acid. By this means the 
head was rendered as hard asthe skulls of the New Zealanders, 
but all expression was gone, of course. Seeing this would not do 
for exhibition, I had a model made in wax by a distinguished French 
artist, taken from David’s bust, Pickersgill’s picture, and my own 
ring. The artist succeeded in producing one of the most admirable 
likenesses ever seen. I then had the skeleton stuffed ont to fit Ben- 
tham’s own clothes, and this wax likeness fitted to the trunk. This 
figure was placed seated on the chair in which he usually sat, and 
one hand helding the walking-stick which was his constant companion 
when he went out, called by him Dapple. The whole was enclosed 
in a mahogany case, with folding glass doors. When I removed from 
Finsbury-square, I had no room large enough to hold the case; I 
therefore gave it to University College, where it now is.” 


The Paris correspondent of a daily contemporary relates that 
Eugénie is very fond of novel-reading, and especially favours such 
tales as contain records of exciting adventure, courage, and patience. 
“On the evening before she left Paris for Biarritz, the Empress was 
absorbed in Edmond About’s celebrated novel ‘ Trente et Quarante,’ 
and wholly preoccupied with the fate of Captain Bitterlin, the most 
amusing personage of this fiction, when of a sudden the Emperor 
requested her Majesty’s presence. Very reluctantly, and not without 
expressing some regret, did the Empress lay aside the interesting 
volume to obey her lord and master. The next morning her Majesty 
left St. Cloud for Biarritz, not having been able to come to the 
dénouement of Captain Bitterlin’s adventures. However, as she 
reached Biarritz a telegraphic despatch was handed to her. It came 
direct from the Emperor, and only contained these words :—‘ Le Capi- 
taine Bitterlin est mort!’ ” 


Mr. Charles Maclaren, late editor of the Scotsman, died on Monday 
morning at his house, Moreland Cottage, Grange, after a short 
illness. 


The death is announced of Mr. Edward William Dundas, “ for forty- 
five years the friend and confidential clerk of the late and present 
Jobn Murray, of Albemarle-street, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him.” 


Sir Frederick Madden has resigned the Keepership of the Mannu- 
scripts at the British Museum. He has been connected with the 
Museum since 1826. It is believed that he will be succeeded by Mr. 
Edward Bond, the keeper of the Egerton MSS. 


Dr. John Brown, author of “ Rab and his Friends,” &c., is said to 
be in very bad health. 


The first year’s publications of the Early English Text Society are 
now out of print. 


The Baden correspondent of the Temps gives a long list of Liberal 
German papers that have been putan end to since the war; and the 
list is said to be far from complete. When kingdoms are extinguished, 
newspapers must not complain ; and probably the new state of things 
will not be long ere it discovers its own proper organs. 


A weekly paper in the Dutch language has just been started at 
New York. It is called the Nederlander, and is edited by Mr. Hermann 
H. Niemann. 


The Skandinavisk Post, the organ of the Scandinavian Association 
in New York, is to be changed into a daily paper, having been very 
successful in its original form. 


A new French Quarterly has just been started under the name of 
Revue des Questions Historiques. The editor is a M. G. du Fresne de 
Beaucourt, and the first number contains, among other articles, two 
entitled ‘“‘ The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day,” and “ An Episode 
in the War of the Albigenses.” 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce the completion of “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,” edited by William George Clark, M.A., and 
William Aldis Wright, M.A. Vol. IX. (the last) will be published in 
a few days, containing “Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘“Cymbeline,” 
** Pericles,” and the Poems. The same house also promises us a work 
by Dr. J. B. Lightfoot on “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations;” and a new and revised 


edition of Dr. B. F. Westcott’s “Introduction to the Study of the 
Four Gospels.” 


Messrs. James Parker & Co., of Oxford and London, will shortly 
publish “The Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells,” by 
John Henry Parker, F.S.A., Hon. Member of the Somerset Archzeo- 
logical Society, &c., illustrated by plans and views. 





Mr. Boswortu has in the press a third and cheaper Library Edition, 
with numerous illustrations, &c., 8vo., cloth, of ‘‘The Directorium 
Anglicanum,” edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L.—an 
exceedingly “ High Church” work. 


Messrs. Littte, Brown, & Co., of Boston, U.S., who have already 
published a very inclusive edition of British ballads and of the British 
poets, are about to issue a collection, in ten volumes, of old English 
plays, edited by James Russell Lowell, author of “ The Biglow 
Papers.” The series will commence with Marlowe, and will close 
with the men of the Dryden era. An introduction will be prefixed to 
each author, and annotations on difficult passages are also to be given. 
Professor Lowell is an excellent critic, as well as a good poet himself, 
and is admirably qualified to taste the merits of our old authors. The 
same house has recently issued a translation of the writings of 
Epictetus the Stoic, edited by Mr. Thomas W. Higginson. 


Under the title of “ Bibliotheca Historica” (says the Bookseller), 
Mr. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has recently issued a voluminous catalogue, 
compiled only as Germans know how. It is entitled “ Verzeichniss 
einer Sammlung von Werken aus dem gebiete der Geschichte und 
deren Hiilfswissenschaften Vorriithig auf dem lager von F. A. Brock- 
haus’ sortiment und Antiquarium in Leipzig,” and is one of the most 
complete historical catalogues ever issued. It is arranged under 
countries, with numerous sub-divisions. Thus, of England, we first 
have General History, then Early History, followed by that of James I. 
to Charles II., James II., and William III.; then from George I. down- 
wards. The next divisions are Geography and Travels, and lastly, 
Scotland and Ireland. The collection of works relating to Germany 
is, as may be expected, very large; but that of such countries as South 
America and Australia is really surprising. It contains nearly 400 
pages, and enumerates no fewer than 8,663 different works—all with 
prices. 


Amongst the many works on Germany to which the late war has 
given rise, we may mention the following, which have appeared in 
Paris :—“ Voyage d’un Parisien,” par Jules Claretie, 1 vol. in-18, 
chez Achille Faure ;—‘ Le Caractére Allemand,” &c., par Adolphe 
Desbarolles, 1 vol. in-48, 4 la Librairie Lacroix et Verboeckhoven ;— 
“Les Allemands chez Enx,” par E. de Jacob de la Cottiére, 1 vol. 
in-18, chez Dentu ;—“ Entretiens de Goethe et d’Eckermann, Pensées 
sur la Littérature, les Moeurs, et les Arts,” traduits pour la premiére 
fois par M. J. N. Charles ;—“ La Littérature et les Moeurs de |’Alle- 


magne au XIXe, Siécle,” par Philaréte Chasles, 1 vol. in-18, chez 
Amyot. 


The Bishop of Orleans has just published another work, this time 
quite foreign to politics—it is entitled ‘‘ Entretiens sur la Prédication 
Populaire.” 

**Les Institutions Oavriéres de Mulhouse et des Environs,” a work 
by Eugéne Véron, published lately by Hacnetrs, is worthy of some 
consideration in England, as it discusses a question now attracting 
general attention—how the moral, intellectual, and material condition 
of the working classes is to be improved. It may be looked upon as 


a sort of vade-mecum for manufacturers who are really anxious about 
the welfare of their workpeople. 


M. Cournot has just published a novel with the somewhat bizarre 
title of “* Le Roman de ta Chair,” written by Jean Dolent. 


“ Puissance Militaire des Etats Unis d’ Amérique d’aprés la Guerre 
de Sécession,” is the title of a work on the military power of the United 
States, containing some valuable information for military men. 


Hacuette & Co. have issued the following new works on Greek 
literature :—* Histoire de la Littérature Grecque jusqu’d Alexandre-le- 
Grande,” par Otfried Miiller, traduite de l’Allemand par K. Hille. 
brand ; two vols., in 8vo. ;—“ Panthéon Littéraire des Jeunes Filles” 
(Histoire de la Littérature Grecque), par Alphonse Feillet; one vol., 
in 18mo. ;—“ Anthologie Grecque,” traduite sur le texte publié d’aprés 
le manuscrit palatin de Fr. Jacobs ; two vols., in 18mo. 


A second edition has appeared, at the house of Micue. Lévy, of a 
work called “ Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs,”” by M. Nicolas. 








SHETLAND STOCKINGS AND THEIR KnitreRrs,—There is perhaps no 
community that gives such indications of industry among the female 
population as Shetland. The knitting-needles and the worsted are 
continually in their bands, and seem to form part and parcel of the 
woman herself. If you take a walk towards Tingwall, you will meet 
or pass dozens of women going for or returning with peats from the 
hill, all busy knitting—one a stocking, another a stout shawl or 
cravat. The finer articles—scarfs, veils, and lace shawls, which 
are often exquisitely fine—cannot be worked in this off-hand way, 
and are reserved for leisure hours at home. The poorer classes 
generally wear no shoes, but “rivlins,”’ a kind of sandal made 
of untanned cowhide, or sometimes sealskin, with the hair 
outside, and lashed to the foot with thongs. All the wool of the 
pure Shetland sheep is fine, but the finest grows under the neck, and 
is never shorn off, but “ rooed”—that is, gently pulled. It is said 
that an ounce of wool can by skill be spun into upwards of 1,000 
yards of three-ply thread. Stockings can be knitted of such fineness 
as to be easily drawn through a finger-ring. The annual proceeds of 
the industry are said to be not less than £10,000. It is quite common 
for a servant, when making an engagement, to stipniate that she shall 
“have her hands to herself,” meaning that all she can make by 
knitting is to go into her own pocket. The industry of the women is 
to be accounted for by the fact that by their knitting they supply 
themselves with dress, but especially with tea, of which they are 
intemperately fond. It is a perfectly ascertained fact, that the value 
of tea annually consumed in Shetland far exceeds the whole land 
rental—about £30,000. Very large quantities of eggs are sent south, 
bringing in, it is said, some thousands of pounds annually, a great 
portion of which finds its way into the teapot.—Good Words. 


















































